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With this issue, The Liguorian presents its 
annual change of cover, and a 25 per cent 
increase in the number of its pages. The new 
cover, created by the artist, William Hunn, 
stresses simplicity of design and warmth in 
the use of color-shading. The breadth of The 
Liguorian’s appeal will be considerably broad- 
ened through the additional pages. The new 
column entitled “Pre-Marriage Clinic” will 
have a universal appeal to young people, whose 
most important problems are those arising 
out of company-keeping and preparation for 
marriage. The book review section will be 
expanded to provide better guidance and serv- 
ice to all book-lovers. And it will be far 
easier now to live up to our ideal of leaving 
no topic of current interest and importance 
untreated, either in a humorous, popular or 
serious way. Race relations, social justice, 
character and personality problems, marriage 
and domestic relations, religious controversy 





Amon gst Ourselves 


and explanation, even politics (from a non- 
partisan viewpoint), will continue to provide 
thought - provoking and _ conviction - making 
articles. As always, readers are invited to “re- 
tort” to any opinions expressed or stands taken 
against which they have arguments to present. 

Both internal and external growth are nec- 
essary for magazines. We shall provide the 
internal growth; much of the external growth 
will be dependent on our regular readers. That 
means that they must make it known, spread 
it about, give it away, encourage others to 
subscribe and read. Last month we estimated 
that about 90 per cent of Americans scarcely 
qualify for the title of “good readers” or 
“lovers of good reading”. That constitutes a 
huge market, not too difficult to “crack” (as 
the merchandisers say) and on which we 
should like to see The Liguorian, from Liguori, 
Missouri, making an impression. Give us a 
hand. 
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lists over 50 titles of pamphlets and books for the 
enlightenment and instruction of lovers of good read- 


ing. Write for a copy of the list, which is also an 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


What is Your I. Q.?P 


A simple explanation of what intelligence tests and measurements 
are, and a commonsense appraisal of their weakness and their value. 


H. J]. O’Connell 


ALTHOUGH intelligence tests have a 
history dating back barely forty years, 
they have already attained such a prom- 
inent place in American life that it is @ 
rare individual who has managed to 
’ escape them entirely. In grade-school, 
high-school, college, when starting a 
career, hunting a job, or being herded 
into the army, the quivering victim is 
subjected to a terrifying array of ques- 
tions and exercises to discover where 
he fits on the scale between “genius” 
and “feeble-minded.” For anyone who 
has avoided such imposed tests, the 
popular magazines are always ready to 
provide a series of questions which will 
enable the individual to examine him- 
self on anything from a knowledge of 
traffic rules to the likelihood of baldness. 

As a result of this publicity, the term 
“T, Q.” has come into everyday lan- 
guage. Most people are aware that the 
I. Q. rating is supposed to tell in some 
way how “bright” one is. But many 
do not even know that “I. Q.” is the 
abbreviation for “intelligence quotient”’. 
They have only the vaguest idea of how 
this is estimated, what it really indicates, 
or what is its value and reliability. 

Of course, it has been known from 
the beginning of time that there is a 
difference of intelligence in human be- 
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ings. Formerly this difference was 
judged only in a general and practical 
way.. The boy who got better marks 
in school, the business man who devised 
more efficient methods than his com- 
petitors, the general who most success- 
fully disposed his forces, were reckoned 
the more intelligent. Only recently has 
an effort been made to measure intelli- 
gence with mathematical exactness. 

In 1904, the Ministry of Education 
in France appointed a commission to 
study the problem presented by the 
feeble-minded children in the nation’s 
schools. As usual, the politicians did 
most of the talking; but it was a psy- 
chologist, Alfred Binet, and a doctor, 
Th. Simon, who did the real work. 
These two. men devised a very clever 
series of tests for discovering the mental 
development of a child. These Binet- 
Simon tests, adapted and revised, have 
served as the standard and model for 
all similar tests, even to the present 
day. In the beginning, each child had 
to be examined separately; but in later 
years group-tests were prepared, which 
can be applied to large numbers at the 
same time. It was by such tests that 
the army sorted out the huge number 
of recruits in the last two wars. To these 
methods of measuring general intelli- 











gence special aptitude tests have been 
added for discovering ability in certain 
lines, such as music, drawing, manual 
dexterity, and the like. 

Binet established his scale by putting 
questions to a large number of children 
of all ages, and then assigning the ques- 
tions to the age at which the average 
child could answer it. Thus, the aver- 
age four-year-old can draw the figure 
of a square from a model placed before 
him. Less than the average number of 
three-year-olds, but more than the aver- 
age number of five-year olds can do the 
same. Hence, this test is considered a 
measure of normal four-year-old intel- 
ligence. 


For purposes of scoring, Binet intro- 
duced the term “mental age”. A child 
who could pass the four-year-old test, 
whatever his real age in years, was said 
to have a mental age of four. One who 
could pass the five-year-old test, had 
a mental age of five, etc. However, 
Binet’s ratings merely showed the actual 
mental age at the time of testing, with- 
out indicating what this mental age 
ought to be, or what it was likely to 
be later in life. 

In order to provide a fairly perma- 
nent rating of the native intelligence 
of the individual, and to establish a 
basis of comparison with others, the 
German psychologist, W. Stern, intro- 
duced the “intelligence quotient”. He 
reasoned that, since the mental age of 
a child develops in proportion to its 
real age in years, if the mental age 
were divided by the chronological age, 
the resulting figure would remain con- 
stant during life. Thus, if an eight- 
year-old child shows a mental age of 
six, its I. Q. would be 6 divided by 
8, or 0.75. To eliminate decimals and 
fractions, the I. Q. is multiplied by 100. 
So the I. Q. in this case would be 75. 
This works out all right for children; 
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but how about adults? If one keeps 
on dividing the mental age by the real 
age in years, toward the end of life 
the I. Q. would be down close to zero. 
It has been discovered that the mental 
age increases in proportion to the chron- 
ological age only until about the thir- 
teenth year. Then it grows more slowly, 
until, about the age of sixteen, it levels 
off and remains the same. Hence, in 
computing the I. Q. of grown-ups, the 
age of sixteen is used instead of the 
real age in years. For example, if a 
man of 65 has a mental age of 14, 
he will have an I. Q. of 14 divided 
by 16, or 8714. Since some tests are 
harder than others, the figure assigned 
as divisor is sometimes slightly higher 
or lower than 16; but it is always in 
the neighborhood of that figure. 


What does an I. Q. of 87, 75, or 
130 mean? It indicates simply that the 
intelligence of the individual, as meas- 
ured by the tests, is so much above or 
below the level of intelligence of the 
general population. From the explana- 
tion given, it is evident that the aver- 
age I. Q. is exactly 100. Therefore, if 
one has an I. Q. of less than 100, he 
is below average; if over 100, he is 
above average. Authorities differ some- 
what on where to draw the line between 
superior, normal, and defective intelli- 
gence; but the usual classifications are 
about as follows: 








I. Q. Intelligence rating 
Above 140 very superior 
ONO superior 
PO OW Faience, bright normal 

90 to 110 normal 
80 to 90 dull normal 





70 to 80.....borderline feeble-minded 
Below 70 feeble-minded 


According to various investigations, 
only about 9% of the general popula- 
tion have an I. Q. of over 120. Another 
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9% are below 80. The vast majority, as 
is to be expected, fit in the brackets 
between 80 and 120, that is, are ap- 
proximately normal in intelligence. 


Since their introduction, the question 
of the value and reliability of mental 
tests has been much disputed. Critics 
of the technique have marshalled quite 
a number of objections against it. First 
of all, it is evident from their writings 
that a great number of the psychologists 
who construct the tests have no clear 
idea of what intelligence is. How then, 
it may be asked, can they devise an 
adequate test if they do not know what 
they are looking for? One has only to 
read the various definitions of intelli- 
gence which have been presented to 
realize how muddled modern psychol- 
ogy has become on this point. An 
authority has recently declared: 


“The nature of intelligence has received 
much attention from psychologists and un- 
fortunately a large number of contradic- 
tory, or at least conflicting conceptions of 
the term have been presented. In 1921, 
thirteen psychologists who had been active 
in developing testing methods assembled 
their views regarding the nature of intel- 
ligence, and such a wide diversity of con- 
ceptions was presented that psychologists 
in general are inclined to use the term as 
a generic or trade name for the tests, and 
some have gone so far as to say that in- 
telligence is whatever intelligence tests 
measure.” 


This certainly gives the impression that 
they are putting the cart before the 
horse. 


As a result of their confusion on the 
real nature of intelligence, psychologists 
have adopted a merely pragmatic, or 
working definition, such as that of Ruch 
in his Psychology and Life: 


“Intelligence, as used by the psycholo- 
gists, includes all those abilities through 
which we acquire, retain, extend, and 


apply our knowledge. Thus _ intelligence 
comes to include perception, memory, im- 
agination, judgment, and learning. In 
other words, a person’s intelligence is his 
capacity to adjust to new situations.” 


The failure to grasp the true idea 
of intelligence is only another example 
illustrating the need of modern science 
for a sound philosophical background. 
Thomistic philosophy confines the use 
of the word “intelligence” to the func- 
tioning of the intellect, which is the 
power of the soul that perceives uni- 
versal and abstract ideas, which grasps 
relations, pronounces judgments, reasons 
to conclusions from general principles, 
and adapts means for the attaining of 
absent, but foreseen ends. 


Hence, it can be seen that many 
questions of the so-called “intelligence 
tests” do not measure intelligence in 
the proper sense, but merely powers of 
sense-perception, memory, imagination, 
and psycho-motor reactions. In fact, 
many such tests seem to pay compara- 
tively little attention to the specifically 
intellectual functions of judgment and 
reasoning. Consequently, such tests 
measure certain groups of abilities, 
rather than intelligence as such. 


Another well-founded objection to 
the make-up of many tests, especially 
of American origin, can be presented 
because of the emphasis they place on 
speed. For example, a certain army 
test contained 212 questions which had 
to be answered in 23 minutes and ten 
seconds, thus allowing only about 6% 
seconds for each question. In this con- 
nection, a noted English authority has 
remarked: 


“Indeed, the most serious criticism that 
has been made against the American group- 
tests is that they put a premium on 
smartness—that they pick out the rapid 
thinkers and leave behind the profound 
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thinkers. Those who devised the tests look 
upon brain-power just as engineers look 
upon horse-power: they regard it as a 
thing to be measured by the amount of 
work it can do in a given time.” 


Of course, some tests require a time- 
limit, if they are to retain their value. 
But there is also need of tests which 
will give the slower but more profound 
thinker a chance to show his ability. 


It has also been objected that many 
tests concentrate too much on mathe- 
matical ability as a criterion of intelli- 
gence. Numerous problems are pre- 
sented, such as: 


“One basket of peaches has 3% again as 
many peaches as a second basket. If the 
second basket has six less peaches than 
the first basket, how many has the first 
basket ?” 


But experience seems to show that some 
individuals who have demonstrated out- 
standing intellectual ability in other 
lines are poor in mathematics. Perhaps, 
as some maintain, this is due to a dis- 
like of the subject, rather than to a 
real lack of ability to master it. Never- 
theless, it is apparently a fact, and will 
affect the score. 


Moreover, although these tests pro- 
fess to measure only the native intelli- 
gence of the person, it is very difficult 
to rule out the influence of information, 
education and linguistic ability. Special 
tests have been constructed for the illit- 
erate; but even among those who can 
read there are wide differences of in- 
formation and vocabulary, which will 
have considerable influence on the result. 
For example, in one test the person is 
expected to fill out the analogy: 


“Botanist is to sociologist as plant is to: 
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1) women, 2) problems, 3) society, 4) 
sociology.” 


However, it is quite possible that a 
naturally intelligent individual who did 
not enjoy the advantage of much formal 
education would not know what a bot- 
anist or sociologist might be, and hence 
would be at a loss for the answer. 


Physical and emotional conditions of 
the person tested can also modify the 
rating. One who is ill, fatigued, or 
worried will not do as well, either at 
school or in a mental test, as he would 
do if in better shape. Psychologists are 
coming more and more to recognize that 
the capacity to learn and the scores of 
examinations and tests are profoundly 
influenced by the emotional states of 
the persons concerned. Menninger ob- 
served, for instance, that the I. Q. of 
a certain boy rose from 65 to 90 over 
a period of three years as a result of 
psychiatric treatment. It has been ob- 
served, too, that better social environ- 
ment can appreciably raise the I. Q. 
rating. 


There are other factors that interfere 
with the reliability of the I. Q., such 
as inexpertness in the one who admin- 
isters the test, differences in judging 
the correctness of answers, poor working 
conditions during the test time, and 
familiarity with the matter of the test 
on the part of the one taking it. It-is 
evident, then, from all that has been 
said, that the fact of having received 
a certain I. Q. rating in a mental test 
is no guarantee either of the absolute 
accuracy or constancy of that rating. 
Nor does it measure the entire intel- 
lectual ability, much less the total per- 
sonality of the individual. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the imper- 
fections of the modern technique of in- 
telligence testing, it has quite definite 
value and usefulness. Since the various 
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mental abilities of a person have been 
found to be fairly well correlated, the 
I. Q. rating does give a pretty good 
picture of the general intelligence of the 
individual. An expert has written in 
this regard: 


“The value of the intelligence test is 
not so much what it measures, but the 
fact that it does measure a variety of 
functions that have been well standard- 
ized. In spite of the fact that the move- 
ment is still young and requires much 
improvement, the results to date indicate 
that the scores of the intelligence tests show 
that some individuals possess abilities 
which others lack, and that the possession 
of these abilities makes for success in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor.” 


Follow-up studies indicate that, in gen- 
eral, persons with a high I. Q. do suc- 
ceed better in school, business, and 
social life. 


Intelligence tests have proved espe- 
cially useful in the handling of both 
gifted and handicapped children, and 
in the field of vocational guidance. The 
exceptionally bright and the very dull 
pupil need special attention and care. 
Intelligence tests can discover these 
conditions so that training can be begun 
at the proper time. Likewise, tests of 
general intelligence and of special apti- 
tudes can prevent the waste of valuable 
years of time by answering such ques- 
tions as: Should the boy or girl go to 
college or not? What studies should be 
pursued? At what job will the person 
be most successful? 


Some individuals are just not men- 
tally fitted for college, or for the pur- 


suit of certain lines of study. Then, 
too, it has been discovered that if a 
man’s intelligence is too high for the 
work he is doing, he will be bored, un- 
interested, and often have a feeling of 
discontent and frustration. On the other 
hand, if his intelligence is too low for 
that type of work, he will be prone to 
discouragement, tension, and worry, not 
to mention the likelihood of dismissal 
by his employer. 


Moreover, some vocations require 
special abilities. A musician, for exam- 
ple, must have a good ear for tone and 
pitch. A fashion-designer should have 
an excellent perception of color and 
form. An accountant needs to be good 
at mathematics. If one undertakes a 
profession without the necessary apti- 
tudes, he is courting failure. Special 
tests in the hands of a skilled vocational 
counselor can, therefore, give invaluable 
guidance to the young man or woman 
on the threshold of life. 


Considered from a moderate and en- 
lightened viewpoint, mental tests and 
ratings, though still imperfect, can be 
of help in promoting success and hap- 
piness. Faith assures us that each per- 
son has his place in God’s world, his 
own work to do, and has received the 
necessary abilities and graces to do that 
work. God does not usually make a 
special revelation of what are His de- 
signs for each human being. To discover 
his special place and work, the person 
must make use of what human means 
are available. Under certain conditions, 
intelligence tests can provide the in- 
formation necessary to reach a correct 
and prudent decision. 


1 _sesiiee— 


Let us live in as small a circle as we will, we are either debtors or creditors 


before we have had time to look around. 
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—Goethe 














Readers Retort 


(Readers are invited to express disagreement with any opinions or 
convictions expressed in The Liguorian. We like especially to receive 
such disagreement when it is supported by evidence or authority. The 
editors reserve the right to condense long letters.) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Often you have written about the recom- 
mendation of Pope Pius XI and also of our 
present Pope toward the solution of the labor 
and economic problem by cooperation between 
management and labor. This ideal condition 
is best put into practice by the kind of organ- 
ization known as cooperative, where em- 
ployees and management share in the earnings. 
There are social advantages also to this method 
of doing business, and while it is best adapted 
to the type of business fulfilling a need, or per- 
forming a service, it can be used in all forms 
of enterprise. This admirable system is increas- 
ing in use and may well be referred to. 
E. J. 


The editors agree wholeheartedly that 
the spirit and methods of the cooperatives 
could well be applied to all business enter- 
prises, and have an author working on an 
article that will explain them fully. How- 
ever, it will still be necessary to urge 
greater cooperation between management 
and labor in the long established and large 
industrial concerns, where at present there 
is little of the spirit, to say nothing of 
the methods, of the consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. 

The Editor. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Your publication is found interesting, though 
frankly, in contrast td its editors, I am in 
favor of the continuation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. I do not endorse, in a general way, 
such union bosses as Phil Murray, or old 
“bleeding heart” Daniel Tobin, however Irish 
their names and Catholic their religion. But 
I do believe that you are honest when ex- 
pressing your views, though you may not be 
too conversant with the selfish motives of 
the dear union leaders. You are, of course, 
striving for perfection, and goodness knows, 

nobody should take you to task for that. 

L. C. M. 


It is good to be accorded the credit for 
honesty and sincerity and the desire to 
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make a more perfect world, by one who 
disagrees with some of our editorial con- 
victions. That we are not too conversant 
with the motives of labor leaders can be 
accepted as praise. Imputing motives is a 
dangerous form of mind-reading which we 
try to avoid, though we possess our share 
of the miserable human tendencies to judge 
our fellow men. It is our aim to evaluate 
social and economic problems and move- 
ments according to objective standards of 
right and wrong, good and evil for the 
common welfare, and we are happy that 
there are readers who recognize the effort 
though they disagree with the conclusions. 
The Editor. 


Bartelso, Iil. 

Your magagine is the greatest encourage- 
ment toward the true Christian life that I 
have found in many a day. . . . Because of 
my sincere interest in your work please tell 
me why you added these words to the histories 
of Erasmus and Luther in the June issue: 
“Of illegitimate birth” and “born of parents 
of low estate”. I am sure that you will agree 
that the illegitimate birth of Erasmus and the 
low estate of Luther had nothing to do with 
the grief they brought upon the world... . 

G. J. 


The excerpts in which the above words 
appeared were direct quotations from the 
famous “History of Heresies” written by 
St. Alphonsus Liguori in the year 1772. 
The historian or biographer has a passion 
for facts, and the one fact with which he 
must always begin the life story of any 
individual, saint or sinner, is that of his 
origins. Open any recognized biography 
and on the first page you will find the facts 
about the parents and home life of its sub- 
ject. Thus the fact of illegitimacy or low 
estate (meaning poverty) belongs in a bi- 
ography, and you will find it mentioned 
in the stories of many good men, as well 
as in those of the bad. 

The Editor. 














Can the Churches Unite? 


An effort to cast light on four words that enter into all discussions 


of religious unity in the world. 


D. F. Miller 


THIS is an analysis of four of the 
most important words of the English 
language. They are words that every- 
body wants desperately to understand, 
even though there may be a tendency 
to pass them off with a shrug as not 
open to understanding. They are words 
on which every man’s happiness and 
the whole world’s peace depends. At 
the same time, they are words about 
which there is a wide variety of defini- 
tions, so wide, in fact, that they are 
practically useless as words unless people 
shall begin to pin them down to a uni- 
form significance. The object of this 
analysis of the four words in question 
is to help people who want happiness 
and peace to pin them down to their 
true meaning. 

The importance of these four words, 
as yet unnamed, has recently been 
brought home to this writer by an 
article entitled “Too Many Churches” 
which appeared in the June issue of 
the American Magazine. An advance 
copy of the article was sent to the 
editors of The Liguorian with the belief 
(and hope) of the American’s editor 
that it might be worth commenting on 
and quoting from. It is indeed worth 
such treatment. It is written by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., pastor 
of New York’s Marble Collegiate 
Church, frequent contributor to popu- 
lar magazines, breezy stylist, indefa- 
tigable worker toward levelling the 
fences between religious denominations 
so that they all may be one. 
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Dr. Peale’s ambition is to unite all 
religious faiths, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish, with none of them abandoning 
any of their specific tenets, into one 
great organization to fight paganism. 
After stating the fact that there are 
far too many competing and disunited 
factions of religious organization in the 
world, he goes on to say: “This disunity 
arises entirely out of a confusion of 
terms—church and religion. Religion is 
not a church, and neither is any church 
a religion. Religion is a divine fire 
which lives in the hearts and minds of 
men. Church in any form is simply 
an organization of dogmas, creeds, and 
property. All people of faith believe in 
fundamentally the same things, but the 
confusion about these two terms has 
existed for centuries and is largely re- 
sponsible for the widespread spiritual 
impotence we see today.” 

A little further on in the article, after 
describing how several different motor 
car manufacturing companies merged 
into one without scrapping the designs 
and car names of the individual com- 
panies (meaning, no doubt, General 
Motors, with its Cadillac, Buick, Chev- 
rolet, etc.), he adds: “The same kind 
of merger in the religious field could 
knit Protestants, Catholics and Jews in- 
to a tremendously powerful force for 
good, without any of the three faiths 
surrendering its tenets... .” As to the 
basis of the merger, it will be this: 
“Protestants, Catholics and Jews are 
really much closer together in spirit 





than the average man thinks they are. 
They all believe in God and in the pri- 
macy of spiritual values. They all rec- 
ognize one common evil — paganism. 
With their own weapons they are all 
fighting this evil, and I see no reason 
why they should not all be thought of 
as members of the same spiritual army, 
though enrolled in their own regiments 
under their own traditional banners . . .” 


Now the four important words that 
make up the essence of Dr. Peale’s 
argument, and of our analysis, are these: 
1) religion; 2) church; 3) spiritual 
values; 4) paganism. His whole zealous 
purpose stands or falls on the meaning 
that is to be placed on these four words. 
And we should like to show that his 
purpose does fall and become impos- 
sible just because of his own confusion 
and vagueness about these four words. 
We submit the analysis below to the 
mind of every thinking American,— 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. 


The first important word that ap- 
pears in Dr. Peale’s plea for union of 
churches is religion. The word, how- 
ever, is not indebted to Dr. Peale for 
its importance; it is important to every 
man and in every age and among all 
peoples. Therefore its definition is im- 
portant. But the nearest thing to a defi- 
nition of religion in Dr. Peale’s article 
is this: ‘Religion is a divine fire which 
lives in the hearts and minds of men.” 
Surely this is not very clear as a defini- 
tion; it is what rhetoricians would call 
“definition by figure of speech”, and 
the rhetorician would add that such is 
no true definition at all. 


A true definition of religion would 
be something like this: “Religion is a 
moral habit by which a man renders 
to God all that is His due.” Due to 
God are adoration, thanksgiving, repara- 
tion for evil, and above all, submission 
of mind and will through faith and 
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obedience. This is something concrete, 
a definition that can be applied to the 
problem of union of churches, certainly 
more logical and realistic than “religion 
is a divine fire.” 


If religion means essentially submis- 
sion and obedience to God, then surely 
the only basis on which all men can 
unite in the practice of religion is that 
of agreement as to the essential points 
on which submission and obedience 
must be given to God. Take the three 
forms of “divine fire”, meaning religion, 
of which Dr. Peale speaks. The Cath- 
olic believes, among other things, that 
Christ was God, that the Mass is His 
true sacrifice, that seven sacraments are 
the essential channels of His indispen- 
sable grace to souls, that His laws are 
objective, universal and unchangeable. 
His submission, and therefore his re- 
ligion, means an acceptance of these 
truths and their application to his daily 
living. The Protestant holds himself 
free to believe in God but not in Christ, 
or in Christ as God, or only as a man; 
he scorns the Mass as not only not 
essential to his salvation, but, in some 
cases, as idolatrous; he holds himself 
free to accept 7 or 5 or 3 or no sacra- 
ments as indispensable channels of grace. 
The Jew holds that Christ had no posi- 
tion of authority over mankind, as either 
God or man. It is all very well to say 
that these three share “the same divine 
fire’. It is more to the point to say 
that all have intellects; that the intellect 
cannot accept what is true and not true 
at the same time; that therefore it 
would be idolatrous and blasphemous 
for a man to say: “I am absolutely 
convinced that I must submit to God’s 
Son, Jesus Christ, that I must adore 
Him in the Mass, that I must be united 
to Him in the sacraments, that I must 
obey all His laws. But these convictions 
do not prevent me from being convinced 
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that those who do not believe in Christ 
and do not accept the Mass and will 
not use the sacraments and do not obey 
His laws are practicing a perfect re- 
ligion too. Therefore we shall mingle 
our ‘divine fire’? and work together 
against paganism.” It cannot be done 
without abandoning one’s respect for 
truth. With all the good will in the 
world, every attempt at the union of 
such will be scuttled by the fact that 
they cannot agree on what is to be be- 
lieved or what is to be done. 


The second important word in this 
discussion is “church”, Here Dr. Peale 
attempts a definition. He says: “Church, 
in any form, is simply an organization 
of dogmas, creeds and property.” Not 
much study has gone into that definition. 
True, a stranger from Mars looking 
upon churches on earth for the first 
time, might say that they are merely 
organizations of dogmas, creeds and 
property. But Dr. Peale is not a stranger 
from Mars. He is a member of the 
human race, who presumably knows that 
institutions cannot be defined without 
reference to their origins. The word 
“church” was originated by Jesus Christ, 
and He set up a church as the visible 
extension of His own presence in the 
world. “I will build my church... .” 
“If any man will not hear my church, 
let him be unto you like a heathen 
and like a publican;” “the church, the 
pillar and ground of truth.” 


If God founded a church, it plays 
an essential part in a man’s submission 
to God and therefore His religion. It is 
a case of Dr. Peale against Jesus Christ 
on this question of the definition and 
union of churches. Dr. Peale says in 
effect: “Churches are unnecessary—it 
is only the divine fire that matters.” 
Jesus Christ says: “If any man will 
not hear my church, let him be like a 
heathen (pagan) and a publican.” Dr. 


Peale wants everybody to forget about 
churches and unite in religion, and 
Christ says that they who forget about 
His church are heathen and pagans 
themselves. Therefore, logically speak- 
ing, we can say that Dr. Peale’s appeal 
is for a union of pagans, not for a union 
of churches. 

The third important term on which 
Dr. Peale bases his argument is “spir- 
itual values”. He says that all Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews believe in 
the primacy of spiritual values. He 
makes no attempt anywhere to define 
a spiritual value. Let us supply the 
missing and all important definition. 
A spiritual value is a gain or merit one 
can acquire, on earth or in heaven, for 
oneself or for others, as a result of 
loyalty to a spiritual principle, or the 
application of spiritual truths to daily 
living. For example, it is a spiritual 
principle that marriage is a sacrament 
and indissoluble; loyalty to this truth 
in practice creates a spiritual value 
which, at the cost of self-discipline, will 
be a blessing to society and a reward 
in heaven for the individual concerned. 
But if two people do not agree on the 
spiritual principle, how can they agree 
on the primacy of the spiritual value? 
If you put together Protestants who 
believe in divorce and remarriage, and 
Catholics who believe in the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, what possible unity 
in the primacy of spiritual values can 
result? Whose values are primary in 
such a stituation? You can have 10 
people or 10 million people agreeing 
on the primacy of spiritual values only 
when you have 10 or 10 million people 
agreeing on what the primary spiritual 
values are. How in the name of heaven 
can they possibly be of use to one an- 
other if they all say “we agree on the 
primacy of spiritual values, but we all 
reserve the right to decide for ourselves 
what a spiritual value is”? 
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The fourth important word in Dr. 
Peale’s recommendations is “‘paganism’’. 
After stating the agreement of Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews on the primacy 
of spiritual values, he adds: ‘They all 
recognize one common evil—paganism. 
With their own weapons they are all 
fighting this evil, and I see no reason 
why they should not all be thought of 
as members of the same spiritual army, 
though enrolled in their own regiments 
under their own traditional banners.” 


Again, Dr. Peale does not define his 
term—an important omission when he 
makes opposition to paganism the 
ground of the unity of churches. Dic- 
tionaries define pagans as “worshippers 
of false gods”, assuming thereby that 
there is such a thing as one true God 
and many possible false gods. Leaving 
that for the moment, we think it prob- 
able that Dr. Peale had in mind, when 
he spoke of paganism, the moral effects 
of the worship of false gods. He was 
thinking, no doubt, of atrocities such 
as those perpetrated by the Nazis, of 
the suppression of freedom effected by 
the Communists, and of the shocking 
crimes committed by those who have 
entirely rejected God. 


Here, it is true, there is the possibil- 
ity of a certain amount of united prac- 
tical action, though not in the form 
of union of churches. During the last 
war Catholics, Protestants and Jews in 
Germany all did their share in opposing 
the gross moral paganism of the Nazis. 
In the United States civic groups are 
sometimes formed, made up of members 
of different faiths, to campaign against 
crime, juvenile delinquency, etc. 

However, opposition to spectacular 
crime, in which all faiths can effectively 
engage together, is not a possible foun- 
dation for complete union of churches, 
and that for two reasons. First, because 
a man is bound, by an intellectual as 
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well as a moral compulsion, not to give 
assent to something as true when he 
knows it is not true. If the churches 
were to unite in the sense in which 
Dr. Peale speaks, the members of those 
churches would have to give assent to 
the religious beliefs of others which they 
know to be untrue, or, at the very 
least, to approve the statement that 
truth does not matter in religion. Truth 
does matter in religion, and it matters 
all the way down to the form a church 
is to take and the ritual to be followed. 
Paganism does mean a worship of false 
gods. There is only one true God. The 
Protestants’ God is different from the 
God worshipped by Catholics and the 
God worshipped by Jews, in so far as 
each group attributes a different scheme 
of salvation to His predetermination 
for mankind. Therefore, while it is 
necessary to respect others in their 
belief about God, it is not morally pos- 
sible for one who is convinced he is 
worshipping the true God (whether he 
be Protestant, Catholic or Jew) to pro- 
fess by his actions that there are differ- 
ent gods to be worshipped with equal 
merit by different men. If one doubts 
that different gods are worshipped by 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, let him 
only draw up a list of simple questions 
about God and submit them to members 
of the three organizations. He will in- 
evitably learn that, while all say they 
believe in God, all have different notions 
of what God is and what He has pre- 
scribed for mankind. Somebody is 
wrong, and that means that somebody 
is unconsciously, at least, worshipping 
a false god. 


The second reason why united op- 
position to the major crimes of pagan- 
ism cannot make a foundation for the 
union of all churches, i.e., religious 
bodies, is because religious unity de- 
mands agreement on many moral prin- 
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ciples other than those whose violation 
constitutes an atrocity in the eyes of 
men. The United States united with 
the Russian Communists during the war 
against the atrocities of the Nazis, but 
nobody considered that a reason for 
uniting with the Communists in the 
sense of embracing as good or even 
tolerable their own violations of funda- 
mental morality. So too, Catholics may 
unite with Protestants and Jews to op- 
pose murder, kidnapping, racketeering, 
etc., but this could be no real religious 
unity so long as there is a whole cata- 
logue of moral principles on which they 
disagree. 


Dr. Peale makes much of the fact 


that General Motors has united several 
independent motor car manufacturers 
into a single corporation as an example 
of what Catholics, Protestants and Jews 
might do. Is there really anyone who 
cannot perceive the difference in the 
two cases? That selling out an in- 


dependent business to a master-corpora- 
tion involves no sacrifice of basic moral 
or intellectual principles, while sur- 
rendering one’s convictions for the sake 
of unity does? He also describes in 
detail how many Protestant churches 
of different denominations have united, 
as an example of how Catholics, Prot- 
estants and Jews may unite. Such uni- 
fications can indeed be effected, but only 
when and because they are built on 
a lack of comprehension of the real 
meaning of the four terms we are talking 
about: religion, church, spiritual values 
and paganism. The best service to the 
war on paganism and the unity of re- 
ligion will be done by those who recog- 
nize the fact that religious and moral 
truth is one and indivisible; who seek 
the truth without fear or compromise; 
and who use whatever influence and 
gifts God has given them to convince 
others that they should all be united 
in the whole truth. 


J —<wsiieae>— 


Stenographer’s Lament 


Dede Lord, I just don’t have the time 
To say an aspiration; 

My typing, shorthand and the rest 
Crowd out all meditation. 

I'd like to say a prayer or two 

While working through the day, 

But “Yours received” and “we regret” 
Are always in the way. 

I know that you will understand, 

And bless a girl who tries; 

So if it’s all the same to you, 

Dear Lord, we'll compromise: 

Each time I type a manuscript, 

I’m praying on the keys; 

The M’s are all “Hail Marys”, 

The G’s are “Glory be’s” 

And when I take a memo, Lord, 

I'll pray to you again, 

Each word will mean “Laudate!” 
Each period, “Amen.” 
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Eileen Eagen in the Calcutta Herald, 
quoted in the Mission Digest. 














Pre-Marria ge Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


Innumerable questions are asked by young people concerning the moral prob- 
lems of company-keeping and dating, and the personal problems connected with 
the question of whether, in a given set of circumstances, to marry or not to 
marry. Though some of the questions asked seem flimsy and even obvious, most 
of them have an important bearing on the happiness of married life. In this 
column, under the above heading, the writer will answer such questions, as they 
have been presented to him in the past or may be presented in the future. 


As a preview of the kind of material that will be covered, there is here pre- 
sented a list of questions that have already been asked, either in meetings with 
young people or through the mail. To each one an entire column will be devoted 


in The Liguorian. 
1. How can a person know that he (or she) is in love? 


2. Is love necessary for a happy marriage? 


3. If one is deeply in love with a certain person, is not that sufficient for a 
happy marriage, even if others advise against the marriage? 


4. If one has fallen in love with a person who is married or divorced, how can 
one “fall out of love”? 


5. Is it wrong to continue to go out with a person with whom you are not in 
love and whom you do not intend to marry? 


6. If you are in love, and cannot possibly marry for a number of years because 
of circumstances, is it better to give up the person entirely, or to continue keeping 
company in the hope of eventual marriage? 

7. How old should one be before starting to keep company? 

8. If you have promised to marry somebody, and have even given or received 
a ring, and you change your mind and do not want to go through with the 
marriage, is it wrong to go back on your promise? 


9. Is it wrong to go out once in a while with a divorced or married person, 
just for the companionship, with no intention of ever marrying that person? 


10. Is “kissing” a sin? 


11. Is there any special privilege accorded to engaged couples in regard to 
kissing ? 


12. If kissing of a rather warm and protracted kind has no effect on one’s 
passions, may it not be indulged in? 


13. If any kind of kiss disturbs one, ie., brings up a bad thought or inclination, 
must one avoid it entirely? 
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Time on Her Hands 


A housewife tells the truth, and a radio M. C. comes up with 


appropriate prizes. 


L. G. Miller 


AND NOW, ladies and gentlemen of 
the radio audience, we’ll have our next 
contestant step up to the microphone. 
Your name, lady? 

Mrs. Pointdexter Quattlebaum. 

And what is your occupation, Mrs. 
Quattlebaum? 

Housewife. 

Housewife, eh? I’ll bet you’re a good 
housewife, too. I’ll bet fhat old broom 
just flies when you take hold of it. Isn’t 
that right? 

Ha! Me use a broom? Not on your 
life. 

Well, now, that’s downright interest- 
ing, Mrs. Quattlebaum. How do you 
clean your home? 

I use a vacuum cleaner. 

A vacuum cleaner. Ha, ha. You use 
a vacuum. That’s good, Mrs. Q. Tell 
us, what is your heart’s desire? What 
would you like us to do for you if you 
are elected Princess for the P. M.? 

Well, what I’d like if I am chosen 
Princess for the P. M. is to be informed 
as to how I can fill up my time. 

Something to fill up your time. You’ve 
got time on your hands, and you want 
to know how to spend it? 

That’s right. I got so much time to 
myself I don’t know what to do. 

And how did all this come about, 
Mrs. Quattlebaum? I thought all house- 
wives were as busy as could be, clean- 
ing the rugs and polishing the silver- 
ware and all the rest. 

I used to be, but not no more. 

What happened? 

Well, it’s a long story. 

A long story, eh. Suppose you tell us 


about it, touching only the highlights. 

The first thing that happened was 
when I got an electric washing machine. 
Used to be it took me all day to wash. 
Now all I do is put the laundry in my 
machine, turn on the juice, and biff! 
bang! in half an hour the clothes are 
washed, starched, wrung out, dried and 
stacked up ready for ironing. There’s 
nothing to it with these new machines; 
you never saw nothing like it. The only 
thing my washer doesn’t do is sew on 
buttons, and I understand the company 
is working on that. 

Well, well. And this new washer 
saves you a lot of time, you say. 

You got no idea. Now I get my wash- 
ing done before breakfast on Monday. 
But that’s only half of it. Next comes 
the ironing. 

Ah, and that takes up a little more 
time. 

Not on your life. My husband got 
me one of those new time-saving electric 
irons. A touch of the finger lifts it, and 
thus I am spared 2% tons of lifting per 
average ironing day. That’s what the 
man said who demonstrated it. I am 
also saved 24 per cent of my energy, 
and 35 per cent of my time. It used 
to take me all afternoon to do the iron- 
ing. Now I get it done in an hour, 
and it’s so easy that when I finish I’m 
as fresh as a daisy. I’m so rested that 
I can’t sleep nights. It’s come to the 
point where I’m eating sleeping pills like 
a kid eats candy. 

Indeed! You’ve got a problem, all 
right. How about cleaning up the house? 
You mentioned that you have a vacuum, 
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but even so, doesn’t that work consume 
a few hours? 


Not with the kind of vacuum cleaner 
I got, it doesn’t. I’ve got one of those 
self-propelled, electric-eye, super-suction 
machines, and about all I have to do is 
set the dial, press the button, and then 
sit down and wait for the blame thing 
to circle the room and come back to 
me with the dirt. It’s terrific! 

I'll bet it is. 

This machine of mine does the dust- 
ing, too. I’ve got sixteen different at- 
tachments for it, and by the time I rig 
them all up there’s no more dirt in the 
house than you can shake a stick at. 
So there I am, right back where I 
started, wondering what to do with 
myself. 

How about getting the meals? Does- 
n’t that keep you busy for a while? 

That’s what you think. Last year 
my husband got me one of those new 
electric stoves, and since then things 
haven’t been the same. 

In what way? 

Well, this stove of mine is all auto- 
matic, and features super-speed cook- 
ing. All I have to do is put the stuff 
for dinner on, turn on the heat, and go 
about my business. Ten minutes later 
a red light flashes on, a gong rings, an 
organ begins to play soft music, and 
the steaming hot food comes sliding 


through a chute right on the dining 


room table. It’s something to see, mis- 
ter, believe me. But what does it get 
me in the long run? More time on my 
hands. I save an extra three hours a 
day, and what am I gonna do with all 
that time, that’s what I want to know. 

How about after your meals? It must 
take time to— 

Clean up? Don’t make me laugh. In 
our house we’ve got one of those new 
sinks. There’s a small disposal unit for 
the garbage. All I do is shovel in what’s 
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left of the pigs’ knuckles, and swish! 
this unit grinds it all up and sends it 
shooting down the drain. Doesn’t take 
a minute. People who make the gadget 
claim it saves the housewife 32 minutes 
a day, and they’re so right! 

But then you still have the dishes 
to wash. 


Wrong again. This fabulous sink of 
mine has a dish-washing unit, too. All 
I do is put in the dirty dishes, add some 
of the new miracle soap-powder, and 
in three minutes they are all washed, 
sterilized, dried, and each dish stamped 
with the Good Housekeeping award. 
It’s no trick to wash the dishes any 
more. All that’s necessary is to turn 
on the juice, stand back, and let ’er rip. 

I begin to appreciate your difficulty, 
Mrs. Quattlebaum, and I’ve got only 
one more question to ask. Have you 
tried filling up your spare time with 
reading? 

Have I! Mister, I’m a fool for read- 
ing. I subscribe to the Readers’ Digest 
and to Omnibook. 

That’s fine. 

No it ain’t, and I'll tell you why. 
Around the first of the month my Read- 
ers’ Digest comes in, and I sit down 
and skim through it, and it gives me in 
capsule form all the best articles in the 
leading magazines. Then I pick up 
Omnibook, and it takes me about two 
hours to read a condensation of the 
month’s five best-sellers. By the third 
day of the month I’m all caught up 
on everything worthwhile there is to 
read. Tell me, please, what am I going 
to do with the other 27 days? 

Well, Mrs. Quattlebaum, your story 
has touched me deeply, and I think: 
we're going to stop right here and de- 
clare you the winner in today’s Princess 
for the P. M. contest. 

Great. What do I get? 

The first thing will be a regal whirl 
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through the city in the new 1949 Stutz, 
with the back seat roomy enough to 
hang up the family wash. Dinner will 
be on us at Sleepy Joe’s Barbecue Stand, 
and afterwards you will be the honored 
guest at Delancey’s Deluxe Dancing 
Den: all expenses paid. 

Fine. And how about filling up my 
time in the future? 

We've got that figured out, too. Our 
sponsors will deliver to your home with- 
in the next few days a genuine 1916 
Eagle hand washing machine, complete 
with wringer. You will also -receive a 
Vulcan cast-iron wood stove, with one 
cord of chopped kindling; an old style 
Betsy Ross Iron, which has to be heated 
over a pile of hot bricks; and a 1914 


De Luxe Sink, with a cloged drain. 
Along with all these things will come a 
dozen brooms, and finally on top of 
all the rest, our sponsors will give you 
a set of the Happy Housewife’s Handy 
Almanac and Cook-book, published in 
1897. Read a few pages every day, 
and the time will fairly fly by. 

Thanks a lot, Mister. And will all 
these wonderful gifts make me sleep 
better? 

Use them according to instructions, 
Mrs. Quattlebaum, and we guarantee 
you will go to sleep standing up. Thank 
you fer appearing on our program, and 
now, ladies, for that run-down feeling, 
try Aunt Bertha’s Beauty Bromide, etc., 
etc., etc. 





: esiie P 


Public Enemies 

Ephpheta, national Catholic monthly for the deaf, culls from a manual of 
instructions for automobile drivers published in New York the following choice 
bits of advice for drivers on the subject of their age-old enemy, the pedestrian: 

“, . . keep as far away from them as possible.” 

“.. . watch each pedestrian carefully and expect him to do something foolish.” 

“Pedestrians do foolish things, and what is worse they often do them at 
night.” 

“, . . pedestrians may be unreasonable.” 

“He is watchful for common faults of pedestrians; namely, crossing between 
intersections, crossing intersections diagonally, crossing against signals, jaywalking, 
coming from behind or between parked cars, children playing in the roadway.” 


Comment: Now all we need is a manual for pedestrians regarding their age-old 
enemy, the automobile driver. 


J _—~wesiize , 


Program for Parents 


Here are five simple rules for parents who wish to turn their offspring into 
juvenile delinquents. They are listed by Lt. Ralph Brophy, head of the police 
juvenile bureau in Des Moines, Iowa: 

1. Don’t give your child any religious or spiritual training. 

2. Don’t let him discuss his plans, problems or pleasures, so he will not develop 
affection, security or trust in you. 

3. Don’t open your home to his companions; they will muss up the place. 
Don’t be concerned where he spends his free time. 

4. Never praise your child for his worth-while effort, because he might take 
advantage of your effort and try harder to please you in the future. 

5. Just don’t pay any attention to what your child does or says. He should 
be able to take care of himself in this day and age. 

To which we might add that a good many parents have been following these 


simple rules for years, and have found that invariably they produce the desired 
result. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: I seem to have developed an uncontrollable feeling of dislike 
for my husband. Almost everything he does irritates me, and I catch myself 
wishing I could get away from him forever. Do you know any remedy 
for such a feeling? 


Solution: If I were talking to you personally, madam, I would ask a few 
questions concerning the background of your present feelings. However, 
the diagnosis would hardly be altered, nor the remedy rendered less difficult 
to take by any amount of questioning. 

The general background of your difficulty is a false principle that you 
have in common with some millions of other Americans to the effect that 
feelings are more important in life than a sense of duty. This view of life 
has been insidiously prompted by teachers in many universities, by in- 
numerable books and magazines, and by the general practice of converting 
such ideas as “incompatibility of temperament” into valid grounds for divorce. 
The fact that you state your problem and are seeking a remedy is a sign 
that you have not succumbed entirely to the false principle, but it has 
enough grip upon you to blind you to a solution that is the only remedy. 

The solution is a complete revamping of your outlook—one might even 
call it a “conversion”—in such a way that the primary thought of your mind 
becomes this: loyalty to duty is the most important thing in life; feelings 
are secondary and can, when the sense of duty is strong, be brought into 
satisfactory, if not perfect, agreement with the requirements of duty. If a 
person’s sense of duty is paramount, contrary feelings will never grow into 
an intolerable antipathy. It is only one who thinks that duties lose their 
force or obligatoriness when opposed by contrary feelings who will think 
that a situation in which he finds himself is intolerable. 

More specifically, the chances are that you have lived a life in which 
your feelings were given too free a rein: Perhaps you were an only child, 
and were permitted to indulge your feelings too much as a child. Perhaps, 
whether an only child or not, you had doting parents who seldom crossed 
you. Such a background always makes it hard for an adult to face about 
and look upon duty as more important than feelings. It will help you 
to know that people with some background of self-discipline seldom become 
victims of such difficulties as you admit; they check feelings that are con- 
trary to duty from the very beginning, and thus these never become very 
strong. Your job is to substitute for the previous lack of disciplining your 
feelings by a thorough “conversion” to duty now. 
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Men Will Be Altar Boys 


Men of the large American cities, where there are downtown churches 
unattended by altar boys, read carefully. Here is a privileged organ- 


ization that merits imitation. 


]. J. Galvin 


IF YOU ever hear people speak of the 
A. A.’s in Cleveland, don’t think they 
mean the Alcoholics Anonymous. Very 
often they are talking irreverently of 
the Cathedral Guild of Servers ...a 
group of almost one hundred grown 
men who refer to themselves as the 
“Aged Acolytes”. Every Mass on both 
week-days and Sundays at St. John’s 
cathedral in the heart of Cleveland’s 
business district is served by these 
grown men in cassocks and surplices. 
A unique organization, they might well 
be a model for many a city parish where 
the usual altar boy is as scarce as an 
orchid. 

During the convention of the Catholic 
Press Association in Cleveland last May, 
the priest-editors of numberless maga- 
zines and newspapers had the attention 
of the Aged Acolytes at morning Masses. 
No matter how many Masses were said, 
(and there were some eighteen altars 
for the editors’ convenience), no matter 
at what hour a priest arrived for Mass, 
there was always an altar boy on hand 
to take the priest’s biretta, and answer 
the Mass-prayers. It was perhaps the 
biggest test to which this five-year old 
organization was ever put. And they 
passed with flying colors. Perhaps the 
best compliment that can be paid them 
is that everyone took them for granted 
as they did the missal and the two 
burning candles. They simply were part 
and parcel of the sacrifice of the Mass. 
So if there should appear a sudden rash 
of articles about Cleveland’s A. A. in 
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Catholic magazines, you will know the 
reason for their sudden burst into na- 
tional limelight. They deserve every 
printed word of it. 

Toward summer’s end in 1943 Father 
Richard P. Walsh, rector of St. John’s 
cathedral on Superior St., had a prob- 
lem. His church was to be no longer 
a parish! Located in the heart of the 
business district of the city, few fam- 
ilies lived there permanently. Hotel 
guests were his next door neighbors; 
there one week, and in Winona or Wor- 
cester the next. The Cathedral Gram- 
mar School had been closed for good; 
its pupils transferred to nearby St. 
Peter’s. From now on the cathedral of 
St. John would supply the spiritual 
needs of transients, and of course be 
the center of all the usual episcopal 
ceremonies of the diocese: pontifical 
Masses, ordinations and the like. 

But this was his problem: where 
could he now get servers for the six 
week-day Masses, and the dozen Sun- 
day Masses? Up to this time the gram- 
mar school provided him with altar 
boys. And now, though they had raised 
ructions playing stick-ball in the cathe- 
dral yard, wrestling and racing in their 
spotless surplices, chattering like parrots 
in the sacristy during pontifical func- 
tions . . . though at times they all but 
broke his heart, now that they were 
gone he desperately wished they were 
back. 

Then came his jubilee. A reunion of 
all his former pupils had been called, 











and two of the oldsters served the jubi- 
lee Mass in short cassocks and surplices 
not a little tight. And suddenly Father 
Walsh had an inspiration. Timidly at 
the jubilee banquet he broached the 
idea: that some of his former altar 
boys might make it a regular duty of 
coming back to St. John’s to serve the 
Masses. The idea caught immediately. 
There and then he had twenty-five vol- 
unteers, and before another week had 
passed the Cathedral Server’s Guild had 
become an enviable fraternity to which 
new members flocked at the mention of 
Father Dick Walsh’s name. They had 
seventy-five members within a month. 


Naturally the boys were a little rusty 
in rubrics at the start. Their Suscipiats 
and Confiteors often hit air-pockets. 
Sometimes the chimes might peal out 
sonorously at the Gospel to the surprise 
of the priest . . . but every celebrant 
from Bishop Hoban down to the young- 
est assistant understood the new situa- 
tion. Patience was the password... 
and an understanding smile. Give them 
time! 


At this point we must mention Emma. 
She is as much a part of the cathedral 
as the carven statue of St. John. For 
well over forty years now Emma Meens 
has been sacristan. She took the A. A.s 
in hand and drilled them in all the fine 
niceties of rubric. She coached them in 
Latin; gave their surplices a final tug 
before sending them out into the sanc- 
tuary. Back in 1907 when she was still 
a teen-ager in ribbons and braid, one 
’ of the cathedral assistants made the 
suggestion: “Emma, how about coming 
over each day and helping for an hour 
or so around the sacristy?” Ever since, 
Emma Meens has presided over the 
cathedral sacristy. She knows all the 
red print in the Pontificale, and the 
fine-print in Wuest-Mullaney, and all 
the foot-notes in Wappelhorst. She chats 
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about faldstools and gremiales as glibly 
as anyone else might mention egg-beaters 
or a new hat! 

Emma drilled the A. A.s in the Latin 
responses. She held rehearsals. And 
though at times she may have reminded 
the odd one of a top sergeant they had 
at a camp in Texas . . . she had them 
all changing the missal, bringing up 
wine and water, bowing, genuflecting, 
kissing episcopal rings, and retrieving 
birettas with punctilious precision. Due 
to Emma’s gentle coaching they soon 
could handle the most intricate pontifical 
ceremonies with suavity and dispatch. 
If there was to be a Libera for an old 
parishioner, or a fancy wedding, the 
A. A.s knew just what to do. If a visit- 
ing bishop suddenly appeared in the 
sacristy, there was no panic. Coolly a 
third candle was lighted at the altar, 
and an A. A. marched out to serve, as 
though he were a specialist in pontifical 
Low Mass. Solemn pontifical Midnight 
Mass, the blessing of the oils on Holy 
Thursday, ordinations. .. . Come what 
may, the altar boys .. . thanks to Emma 
. .. deploy and go through their rubrical 
paces as neatly as Vatican seminarians. 

Emma is really a land-mark. Not 
that she’s old! She may be in her mid- 
fifties, though to see her speeding about 
you’d think she was not a day over 
twenty-eight! Pastors have come and 
gone from the cathedral on Superior 
Street. New bishops have been conse- 
crated, Curates have been made mon- 
signori. Boys she once shushed into 
quiet or threatened to spank . . . she 
sees them ordained sober and dignified 
looking priests. The very cathedral has 
been torn down and rebuilt over her 
head .. . and Emma is still filling wine- 
cruets, still snapping amices open over 
the white albs on the cathedral ambry, 
still tugging at the wilful hems of albs, 
straightening surplices, and coaching 
altar boys. 
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Most of the Aged Acolytes are old 
friends of Emma’s. Most of them were 
servers while attending Cathedral Gram- 
mar School. They josh her about this. 
And Emma has her fun too. When she 
espies some dignified looking gentle- 
man set down a brief-case on a chair 
in the sacristy, peel off his coat and slip 
into cassock and surplice, Emma hops 
back in memory to a little shaver with 
pink face and innocent eyes. “What a 
rascal he used to be,” she reminisces. 
“He was always up to some shennani- 
gans. And to think he’s now vice- 
president of a bank!” A lean fellow 
with a thin thatch of blond hair wakens 
other memories in Emma Meens. “He 
was always so punctual, and so devout 
as a youngster! And he had the loveliest 
wavy hair. I always thought he’d be 
a priest. Well! He’s a very good sur- 
geon though.” And so it goes. 


The Cathedral Servers Guild com- 
prises men from the slim twenties up 
to the silver sixties. There are judges 
and newspaper columnists, doctors, dis- 
trict attorneys, bus drivers, bank offi- 
cials, apprentice plumbers, cab-drivers 
and a vice-president of the C. & O. Rail- 
road. To cite a few by name: there 
is Mr. Francis Feighan, assistant U. S. 
District Attorney; Eugene Kelley, pub- 
lications director of the Cleveland Board 
of Education; Edward J. Crowley, chief 
probation officer; city councilman, Wil- 
liam Rogers; Judges Perry Frey, Frank 
S. Daly, Joy Seth Hurd, and Louis 
_ Petrash; Frank Waldeck, a vice presi- 
dent in the Cleveland Trust Company; 
county recorder, Leonard Fuerst; court 
bailiffs, Martin McLaoughlin, Walter 
Dorsey, John Lavelle; newspaper re- 
porters: Richard L. Maher, Peter J. 
Zimmerman, Jack Small. And there are 
scores more. There have never been 
any elections. Back in 1943 Mr. Robert 
McKean of the City Treasurer’s office 
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was nominated president. 
the boss. 


He is still 


On Saturday night the phone wiil 
ring in Lakewood. “Sure Bob, the 2 
a. m., I'll be there.” Another phone at 
the opposite end of Cleveland. “OK, 
Bob . . the 10°o’clock. Bishop Hoban 
pontificating. Check!” Mr. Robert Mc- 
Kean does most of his appointing by 
phone, certain that his A. A. will be 
on hand when needed. If they’re not 
. . . they’ll have to reckon with Emma. 
And they'll need an air-tight alibi the 
next appearance they make in the 
sacristy. “We missed you last Satur- 
day,” Emma will say offhandly, straight- 
ening the culprit’s surplice. . . . “Guess 
you were pretty sick.” You can’t fool 
Emma. As with smaller altar boys, per- 
haps the alarm went off . . . but then 
slumber waylaid him ... and! But 
with the A. A. this seldom happens. In 
the words of one of their number: “We 
are thrilled at the privilege of assisting 
the priest at the Holy Sacrifice; and 
we're proud . . . and grateful to Mon- 
signor Walsh.” 


They make model altar boys. You 
never hear a whisper in the sacristy. 
Their gait in the sanctuary is sedately 
unhurried. Their shoes are shining; 
their finger-nails, immaculate; their hair 
(those who still have it) trim and neatly 
combed. They are all eyes on their 
task. They follow the priest with a 
pocket missal of their own. And the 
majority receive Holy Communion at 
the Mass they serve. Twenty years ago, 
perhaps, when they wore the surplice 
before, they may have played “catch” 
with the candlesticks. They may have 
garbled the Latin like football signals. 
Perhaps they swung the censer like a 
lariat. And at the least scrape of door, 
the shuffle of a shoe, turned round to 
survey the congregation. That was long 








ago. Now they know better. Now they 
are the model servers: the Aged Acolytes 
par excellence. 

St. John’s Cathedral supplies the men 
with cassocks and surplices. After slip- 
ping out of them they hang them neatly 
on coat-hangers, and stow them in the 
special closets . . . and before leaving 
for the bank or the office or the oper- 
ating room, the AA first pay their re- 
spects to Emma’s Bar. She is really a 
mother to the A. A. After Mass she 
has piping hot coffee awaiting them in 
the basement .. . and fresh doughnuts, 
butter toast or sweet rolls. You can 
be sure they do this justice. “(How can 
you expect to do a morning’s work on 
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just two doughnuts?” she asks. ‘Don’t 
you know breakfast is the most im- 
portant meal of the day?” She pushes 
a plate of doughnuts forward. “Have 
another.” 

Every year the Aged Acolytes hold a 
special dinner and meeting. The whole 


‘corps of Cathedral Servers Guild turns 


out for this en masse. Monsignor Rich- 
ard P. Walsh, the cathedral’s rector, is 
there. And up in the seat of honor with 
a fresh corsage pinned on her coat sits 
Emma beside the Monsignor, happy as 
a mother bird among her Altar boys. 
The A. A. of Cleveland are a unique 
organization. May we soon have them 
everywhere. 
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Our Ancestors on Coffee 


“The grain or berry called coffee groweth upon little trees only in the deserts 
of Arabia. It is brought from thence, and drunk generally throughout all the 
Grand Seignour’s dominions. It is a simple, innocent thing, composed into a 
drink, by being dried in an oven, and ground to powder, and boiled up with 
spring water, and about half a pint to be drunk fasting an hour before, and 
not eating an hour after, and to be taken as hot as possibly can be endured: 
the which will never fetch the skin off the mouth, or raise any blisters by reason 
of that heat. 

“Tt is excellent to prevent and cure the dropsy, gout and scurvy. It is known 
by experience to be better than any other drying drink for people in years,. or 
children that have any running humours upon them, as the king’s evil, etc. It 
is a most excellent remedy against the spleen, hypochondriac winds, and the 
like. It will prevent drowsiness and make one fit for business, if one have occasion 
to watch, and therefore you are not to drink of it after supper, unless you intend 
to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep for three or four hours. 

“Tt is observed that in Turkey, where this is generally drunk, they are not 
troubled with the stone, gout, dropsy, or scurvy, and that their skins are 
exceedingly clear and white. It is neither laxative nor restringent.” 

—From a handbill published in London in 1652, when coffee 
was first sold publicly in England. 


Origin of Slang 

The expression “to badger someone” arose from a rather barbarous custom 
which was practiced in the last century in England and in our own Western 
states. An empty barrel was tipped over, and a badger put into it so that it could 
not be attacked from the rear. Two dogs were then despatched into the barrel 
to drag the animal out. When they succeeded, the poor badger was put back 
into the barrel and two fresh dogs repeated the process, the whole process being 
continued until presumably the victim died of his wounds or of sheer exhaustion. 
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How Negroes Become Catholics 


A report on the progress of the Faith among the colored, by one who 
has received many into the Church, and who knows the tremendous 


obstacles they face. 


D. J. Corrigan 


“WHAT are Negro converts like?” 

My reply to that rather frequent 
question is the same as that of any 
other priest who has the good fortune 
to instruct our colored brethren: “They 
are the same as any other converts.” 
Quite often this answer produces a look 
of shocked incredulity on the inquirer’s 
countenance, as though he expected 
something bizarre or sensational in the 
way of comment. This is only further 
evidence, I am afraid, that white Ameri- 
cans do not know their colored fellow 
citizens and that white Catholics only 
too frequently have strange ideas about 
their Negro brothers in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

For one thing there is sometimes a 
false notion among white Catholics that 
Negroes are just clamoring for entrance 
into the Catholic Church. If that were 
true, it would make the work of mis- 
sionaries among them much easier than 
it is. I have found them slow and de- 
liberate about asking for instruction, 
and still more hesitant about taking the 
final step of entry into the Church. In 
the little towns of the South the Joseph- 
ite and Holy Ghost Fathers maintain 
that it takes many years of laborious 
effort before they can gather a sizeable 
flock around them. If today propor- 
tionately more colored than white people 
are willing to give the Church a hear- 
ing, it is because they recognize, when 
given the chance, that Catholicism offers 
them not only truth in religion, but 
also a hope of relief from the evils of 
segregation and prejudice. 

Another error, I believe, is the rather 
common statement that the Negro is 


naturally religious. Statistics would 
seem to disprove this, if Church mem- 
bership is any criterion: 


Number of Negroes in U. S.........13,000,000 
Estimated number of 


Protestant Negroes —.............. 5,000,000 
Estimated number of 
Catholic Negroes _......... 330,000 


Estimated number unchurched... 7,750,000 
(Interracial Review) 


It would probably be more correct to 
say that, while the majority have no 
active religion, most Negroes have a 
reverent attitude towards God and re- 
ligion, as well as to priests and nuns. 
Ascribe this to what you will—their 
native simplicity, their years of suffer- 
ing, their tradition from days of slavery 
when often God was their only hope— 
but it is a valuable adjunct to the 
priests who preach to them or give 
them instructions. 

It should be a shock to Catholics to 
realize that whereas more than 5,000,000 
Negroes are Protestant, only 330,000 
are Catholic! It is still more shocking 
when one considers that of these 330,000 
Catholics, more than two-thirds have 
come into the Church during the past 
fifty years, mostly as converts. Most 
Negroes who are affiliated with religion 
are Protestant because the slave States 
were for the large part peopled by Prot- 
estants, especially the Baptists and 
Methodists. While these two denom- 
inations, of the Southern jurisdiction, 
hold the greatest portion of colored 
communicants, there are ever springing 
up an increasing number of new reli- 
gions, all smacking of some variety of 
evangelistic Protestantism. Almost en- 
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tirely the Protestant Negro Churches 
are strictly segregated as to congrega- 
tions and ministers, and these latter 
are not as a rule well educated and 
usually must work at some job during 
the week to support themselves and 
their families. 


It is not for us to evaluate the good 
that, in the absence of the true Faith, 
Negro Protestantism may have accom- 
plished. Certainly there have been very 
many good and devout non-Catholic 
colored people, who have lived their 
heretical belief sincerely and faithfully. 
But modern day Protestantism, here as 
elsewhere, has not helped Negroes keep 
the sanctity of marriage and the home, 
nor has it afforded them any thorough 
and efficacious instruction in the moral 
law, nor has it been successful in break- 
ing down, in a practical way, the evil 
barriers of racial prejudice and segrega- 
tion. From a Catholic viewpoint, Negro 
Protestantism constitutes a formidable 
obstacle to the conversion of the col- 
ored to the true Church, not only be- 
cause of the encouragement the Prot- 
estant sects have given to divorce and 
remarriage but also because of the 
Protestant heritage of false notions and 
consequent anti-Catholic prejudice which 
Negroes so largely share with their 
white brethren of the South. 

But to get back to our subject: 
“What about Negro converts?” I fear 
that the reason this question is so often 
asked is that Catholics, too, in their un- 
acquaintance with Negro Catholics, are 
only too prone to look upon their col- 
ored brethren as a group, not as indi- 
viduals. One of the first things that 
any priest or nun who labors among 
the colored learns is that there are good 
and bad Negroes, intelligent and dull- 
witted Negroes, reliable and shiftless 
Negroes—in fine, that they are human 
beings endowed with all the perfections 
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and failings of human beings, possess- 
ing no essential differences from the 
individuals of any other color or nation- 
ality. 


As with inquirers elsewhere, many 
Negroes come for instruction with mind 
made up to become Catholics: they just 
want to learn how. Others come to 
investigate the truth of the Catholic 
Church and while the majority of those 
who persevere through the course, enter 
the Church, some hang back and either 
delay or do not take the final step. 
There comes to mind a young public 
school teacher named Ruth, who ap- 
pears periodically for a chat or advice 
in some difficulty. When I asked her 
recently whether she still remembered 
her Catholic instructions, she smiled 
and replied: “Oh, Father, I couldn’t 
forget those. You see, I am using them 
in my Sunday School class.” Ruth will 
probably enter the Church some day. 
Like other people, she has a personal 
obstacle—the fear of disrupting a de- 
vout Protestant home, should she now 
become Catholic. Where this young 
lady has hesitated to enter the Church, 
a great number of colored teachers in 
my acquaintance have asked for in- 
structions and become good Catholics. 

Very often it is only an intense desire 
for religious truth and salvation that 
draws a Negro to the Catholic Church. 
Regardless of the flimsiness and falsity 
that the Colored Protestant Churches 
afford, they do bring to the Negro a 
standing in his community and the op- 
portunity for gathering with his kind. 
Colored people, as a rule, are extremely 
social-minded, and they love to get 
together in their clubs, parties and 
neighborhood groups. Quite frequently 
in becoming Catholic, especially in 
communities where the Church is little 
known, they have to sacrifice much 
of this activity. This fact was quite 
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forcefully borne in on me recently, when 
I was introduced to a group of twenty 
Negro couples who had formed them- 
selves into a Seminarians’ Club, and 
I was told that all the people there 
were converts. In the preceding year 
they had raised more than $1,000.00 
to help colored boys study for the 
priesthood. 

As with white converts, some of the 

sincerest and staunchest among Negroes 
are ordinary housewives. But unlike 
their white sisters, quite often the col- 
ored mothers come after a hard day’s 
work in some store, factory or home, 
and sometimes they do nod over their 
catechisms. Several times I have had 
the experience of having them ask, after 
their baptism, to take their instruc- 
tions all over again—something I have 
never met with white converts. And 
often I have heard them say: “I wish 
that I could have known about the 
Catholic Church in my younger days; 
then I would have sent all my children 
to a Catholic school.” 
Surprising are the number of young 
Negroes who become interested in the 
Catholic Church. Some of the best 
and brightest have been those who at- 
tended the Negro public high schools 
and the neighboring Teachers’ College. 
Frequently, too, colored parents, who 
would enter the Church but for marital 
complications, wish to have their chil- 
dren instructed in the Catholic Faith. 
With these it is amusing, after a few 
instructions from the Sisters, to hear 
their “Hi-yah, priest” turn into “Hello, 
Father.” 

Wherever Catholics put into practice 
their principles of equal opportunity 
regardless of race or color, they really 
make their Faith attractive to Negroes. 
Thus after Archbishop Ritter, of St. 
Louis, Missouri, decreed last summer 
that Catholic colored children be ad- 
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mitted to all parochial schools, an un- 
precedented number especially of the 
better educated began to ask for in- 
structions. Recently the writer received 
into the Church an entire family, parents 
and children. The father of the group, 
a college graduate, who had been a 
Mason and very active in Y. M. C. A. 
work, told me that he had first become 
interested in the Catholic Church five 
years before when St. Louis University, 
a Jesuit institution, had opened its doors 
to Negro students. 


The hope of Negro Catholicism rests 
on the formation of sturdy Christian 
family life and homes. So many col- 
ored families today are only part Cath- 
olic,—a condition that sometimes makes 
it difficult for the Catholic members, 
especially when young, to persevere in 
their Faith. It is particularly encour- 
aging, then, when the entire family 
comes into the Church. One such group 
were the Taylors, who were baptized, 
all three generations of them, at the 
same time. 


This family is interesting for other 
reasons than their fervor in their newly 
found religion. For one thing, there 
dwells with them the great-grandmother, 
who was born a slave in Tennessee 
nearly one hundred years ago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor, now the grandparents, 
had three children and for thirty years 
both father and mother worked out, 
until all three children had a college 
education. Dr. Bob, one of the sons, 
is now resident physician at St. Mary’s 
Infirmary, St. Louis, and it was he 
and his young wife and child, together 
with the grandparents, who were re- 
ceived into the Church. Today the 
Taylors make up a typical ardent Ameri- 
can Catholic family, and if all homes, 
white as well as Negro, were like theirs, 
surely there would be little to fear for 











the future of Democracy and Catholi- 
cism in this country. 

The actual instruction of colored 
people is no different from that of white 
converts. They come with the same 
difficulties about faith, the same fears 
regarding confession, and if they have 
been Protestants, the same obsessions 
concerning purgatory. Sometimes, too, 
they get a “good talking to” from their 
former Negro ministers and elders, for 
delving into the Catholic Faith. Some 
of the most difficult questions I have 
had to answer have come from colored 
non-Catholics. As with white inquirers, 
they usually have the same curiosity 
regarding the devotional and liturgical 
practices of Catholics. And with the 
colored, too, one can readily pick out 
those who will ultimately enter the 
Church by the regularity with which 
they appear for instruction, rain or 
shine. 

Several years ago a lad walked into 
the class. An orphan, reared by his 
grandmother, he had recently come 
from a little town in Arkansas, where 
there were no colored Catholics. After 
a few instructions he asked whether he 
might not be baptized, declaring that 
he knew all that I was explaining. 
Naturally he had first to go through 
all the lessons, but to my surprise I 
discovered that he did know just about 
all that was necessary for a convert. 
When I asked him how he had learned 
it, he replied: “I went to the priest 
down there and asked him for books.” 
This boy had come all the way to St. 
Louis, expressly to find a Catholic high 
school and enter the Church! 


As this article is being written, the 
writer has ready for baptism a young 
colored social worker in St. Louis, 
Betty Anne, graduate of Lincoln and 
Chicago Universities and daughter of a 
college president. When I asked her 
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whether she had fully made up her 
mind to become a Catholic, she an- 
swered: “Oh, I did that several years 
ago.” When Betty is received into the 
Church, I know that I shall breathe a 
special prayer, as so often before, that 
“God grant that no priest or nun or 
Catholic lay person ever scandalize this 
child by any unkind, unchristian prej- 
udiced word or act.” The truth is that 
most Negroes, in becoming Catholic, 
are so captivated by the truth and 
beauty of our holy religion that they 
cannot conceive how a Catholic can be 
guilty of race prejudice! 

Another question is sometimes asked: 
“Do Negroes make good Catholics?” 
In the absence of statistics, my own 
experience has been that proportion- 
ately they are a little better in keep- 
ing their Faith than white converts. 
One priest with long experience among 
them recently remarked: “‘God’s grace 
sometimes works miracles with them.” 
They have need of God’s help, for there 
are many more hazards to a Negro’s 
Catholicity than to a white person’s. 


For one thing, most of our Catholic 
Negroes’ associates and friends are non- 
Catholic, and this frequently means 
that the young colored man or woman 
has about twelve times as much chance 
of contracting a mixed marriage as white 
young people. 

Falling in love with divorced people 
is a growing danger to all our Catholic 
young people. It is more so to the 
faith of Catholic single Negroes, since 
among the colored population at large 
there are so many shattered and multi- 
ple marriages. 

The fact that most Catholic Negroes 
are converts means that very often the 
family is split in religious belief. This 
often works hardship to the Catholic 
members of the family. 

Very many Catholic Negroes find it 
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impossible to become stable parishioners 
because so often they cannot own a 
desirable home, even when they have 
the means to pay for it. This means 
frequent moving from place to place, 
often keeping the members of the fam- 
ily out of contact with interested pastors 
and the children out of Catholic schools. 

Most worthwhile jobs and salaries 
are denied to Negroes, regardless of 
their qualifications. This means that 
very often a father’s paycheck is in- 
adequate to support a family, neces- 
sitating the mother’s going out to work 
with consequent neglect of children. It 
usually keeps the family in an environ- 
ment that is conducive to religious in- 
difference and crime. 

The low moral standards of the non- 
Catholic colored community at large 
most often has its baneful effect on our 


they are denied very many decent 
amusements, because of race. 


A large proportion of Negro Catholic 
young people have no other alternative 
but to attend public schools and uni- 
versities, and in the southern states, 
sometimes Protestant colleges. 


If a Catholic Negro finds himself in 
a parish that is predominantly white, 
he will not, as a rule, become active 
in parochial life, unless invited. So often 
he is not invited. 


Then if some thoughtless white Cath- 
olic gives him a snub, just because he 
happens to be colored - - - oh well, we 
had better not speak of that! To para- 
phrase St. Paul, there are some things 
that should not so much as be heard 
of among Catholics, and one of these 
is race prejudice, for it is scandal of 





Catholic young people, especially since the deepest dye! 
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Rag ged Revolutionaries 


Baron von Steuben, whose military genius proved to be of such worth to us 
in the Revolutionary War, found matters in a sorry state when he was first 
placed in a position of command by Washington. Here is what he wrote regarding 
his first impressions: 

“The words company, regiment, brigade, division, were so vague that they 
did not convey any idea upon which to form a calculation either of the particular 
corps or of the army in general. I have seen a regiment of 30 men, a company 
of one corporal. No captain kept a book. Accounts were never furnished or 
required. The description of dress is easily given. The men were literally naked, 
some in the fullest sense of the word . . . I saw officers mounting guard in a 
sort of dressing gown, made of an old blanket or woolen bed-cover. In regard 
to military discipline, I may safely say that no such thing existed. In the first 
place, there was no regular formation. A so-called regiment was composed of 
three platoons, another of five, eight, nine; and the Canadians had 21.” 


Von Steuben’s work of bringing order out of this chaos deserves the lasting 
gratitude of America. 
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For Short Men 
A small man inclined to be embarrassed by his size should remember the answer 
given by Oliver Wendell Holmes to a friend. 


Holmes was at a meeting, and was overshadowed by the many tall men present. 
Thereupon the friend remarked: 


“You must feel rather small among those big fellows.” 
“T do,” replied Holmes. “I feel like a dime among a lot of pennies.” 
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Three Minute Justruction 





Judgment of the World 


Why, people sometimes ask, will there be a general judgment 
scene at the end of the world, in view of the fact that every human 
soul will be judged for eternity in the instant after death? The 
answer to this question has been given by the same God Who 
described in some detail just what will happen at the general 
judgment of all human beings that is to take place at the end 
of the world. 


1. It will be the occasion on which God will manifest the perfect justice 
with which He has treated mankind. Here in this world there appear to 
be injustices and inequalities. Good people suffer; wicked people prosper 
at times. Greedy men start wars; innocent people suffer from them. At 
the last judgment, God will reveal to all that He had a reason and a 
purpose for every seeming injustice He ever permitted. It will then be 
seen by all that no man’s deeds went unnoticed, and no man’s virtues 
and sacrifices and sufferings were unrecorded and unrewarded. All the 
good that came from apparent evil will be abundantly revealed. 


2. Thus it will also be an occasion on which all hypocrisies will be 
revealed to the world. Here on earth people are inclined to be especially 
resentful of, and sometimes scandalized by, hypocrisy; the hypocrisy of 
the statesman sworn to work for the common good, but secretly working 
only to enrich himself; the hypocrisy of the Christian who pretends to 
be pious and faithful, but who secretly does things directly forbidden by 
Christ, etc. At the last judgment the whole world will be shown that 
no hypocrite got by with anything; all hearts will be revealed for what 
they were. Only if he sincerely repented and reformed before death will 
any man be spared from the shame of having his secret sins made known 
to all the world and of being eternally condemned. 


3. God has therefore planned an open and final judgment of all in 
order that it may provide a powerful motive for loyalty to Him here in 
this world. It is a strong support to virtue and loyalty to Christ, and 
a source of comfort in trial, to know that nothing in our lives shall be 
concealed from the eyes of all mankind at the end of the world, and that 
perfect justice shall be meted out by Him who has seen and known all. 


Thus, there are powerful reasons why there will be added to the 
particular judgment in which a soul’s fate is decided immediately 
after death a public judgment in which all the world will be shown 
the justice of the all wise and omnipotent God. 
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Pamphlet Problems 


The No. 1 problem of Catholic pamphlet work is not that of produc- 
tion, but of distribution. Here are some records of what has been 
done, together with suggestions of what might be done. 


]. J. Higgins 


TO GO back a moment and pick up 
the idea with which I closed the previ- 
ous article, it is not in the publishing 
of pamphlets that we are remiss, but 
in the methods of distribution. It is in 
this matter that we proceed with one 
hand tied behind our back. Consider 
that in the United States we have more 
than 14,000 churches. If each one of 
these served as a distributing center, 
stocked with pamphlets explaining some 
phase of Catholic belief or practice, and 
each Sunday only 100 in each of these 
churches took a pamphlet with instruc- 
tions to pass it on to a non-Catholic 
neighbor, within one year the total dis- 
tribution of literature by this means 
alone would reach the astounding figure 
of 72,800,000. Actually, we would be 
using only 5.6 out of every 100 persons 
in our total Sunday attendance. If the 
remaining 94.4 per cent of our mem- 
bership were enlisted in the same prac- 
tice, the annual distribution would be 
one billion, three hundred million pieces. 
(I am indebted to Father Fitzgerald of 
the Catholic Information Society for 
these figures.) This is more like what 
Christ has a right to expect from the 
American Church, if we are serious 
about our duty of converting our people 
to Christ and His Church. 

Let us take a quick look at some of 
the leading Catholic pamphlet pub- 
lishers. Since there are over a hundred 
of them, it is impossible to list them 
all. Anyone desiring the addresses of 
Catholic pamphlet publishers can con- 
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sult the National Catholic Almanac, or 
Willging’s Index to American Catholic 
Pamphlets. The American Catholic 
Pamphlet publishers are, as a whole, a 
capable, courageous and _ progressive 
group, who carry on their apostolate 
against disheartening odds. 

The oldest American house, it would 
seem, devoted to pamphlet publication, 
is the International Catholic Truth 
Society, which was founded in 1898. 
Headquarters are at 407 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, New York. The Society pro- 
duces new pamphlets and also serves 
as a distributing agency, inasmuch as 
it stocks the pamphlets of other pub- 
lishers, particularly those published 
abroad. Most of its listings are apolo- 
getic, or explanations of Catholic belief, 
practice or history. 

The next oldest publisher is Our Sun- 
day Visitor, Inc., Hur.ington, Indiana. 
Shortly after 1912 Bishop Noll began 
the publication of pamphlets and now 
in one year will distribute over one 
million pamphlets. The publishing 
house specializes in the five-cent, vest 
pocket pamphlet, which represents sev- 
enty per cent of its pamphlet output. 
The Sunday Visitor is also the publisher 
of all radio addresses delivered on the 
Hour of Faith and Catholic Hour Pro- 
grams, 

Another leading publisher is the Paul- 
ist Press of 401 W. 59th St., New York 
19, N. Y. The Paulists have for years 
maintained a printing plant for the 
creation and distribution of low cost 








religious literature and at the time of 
the first World War, Father John J. 
Burke, then editor of the Catholic 
World, compiled the Army and Navy 
Prayer Book, and edited a Douay New 
Testament for distribution among the 
armed forces. Four million copies were 
placed through the Chaplains’ Aid As- 
sociation. 


"The Paulist Press also pioneered in 
pamphlet rack design, and in another 
attempt to crack the bottleneck of dis- 
tribution, brought to this country an 
idea from England, called the Rack 
Tenders’ Association, which gathered 
a group of interested lay people to call 
on pastors, speak to them of the bene- 
fits of pamphlet racks, and to take over 
the chore of stocking and maintaining 
the racks in any parish church where 
they would be given permission. Worthy 
also of special mention is their Social 
Action Series, thirty-two titles issued 
in collaboration with the N. C. W. C., 
and dealing with social and economic 
problems of the day in the light of 
Catholic principles. The steady prog- 
ress of the Paulist Press in the pamphlet 
field can be gathered from these figures. 
In 1920 they produced 270,000 pam- 
phlets; in 1944, 5,967,782; in the period 
1942-44, -14,000,000. They have pub- 
lished in the past twenty-five years over 
500 titles in the five-cent group, and 
seventy-six of these have reached a 
circulation of 100,000 each. Of Sta- 
tions of the Cross for Children they 
have published 1,400,000. 


The famous Queen’s Work published 
its first booklet in 1926, and since that 
time has distributed over 14 million 
pamphlets in one hundred and sixty- 
two titles. They have a-pamphlet-a- 
month club, which brings to the sub- 
scribers one new pamphlet each month. 
They now own and fill a modern six- 
story office building in St. Louis. This 
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publishing house is the work chiefly 
of Father Daniel A. Lord, S. J. In re- 
cent years Father Lord has gone into 
the publishing of books for children, 
such as paint books, and brightly 
colored explanations of the Mass and 
Sacraments and a Life of the Blessed 
Virgin. The failure of American Catholi- 
cism to devise an adequate means for 
distributing Catholic literature is point- 
ed up by the sad fact that this ex- 
cellent publisher, after twenty years of 
service to this apostolate, is faced with 
serious financial difficulties. 


About twelve years ago Father Bona- 
venture Fitzgerald, O.F.M.Cap., put 
together a little inspirational and apolo- 
getic pamphlet, in mimeograph form, 
and left copies in the pews in St. John 
the Baptist Church, opposite the Penn 
Station in New York. This was the 
beginning of the Catholic Information 
Society, 214 W. 31st St., New York 1, 
N. Y. The booklets were so well re- 
ceived that Father Fitzgerald had the 
pamphlet printed and distributed it at 
cost. Membership in the society now 
entitles one to a free copy of material 
on hand, and discounts on purchases. 
In 1945, two million pamphlets were 
distributed. Most of the society’s pam- 
phlets are written with the needs of 
non-Catholics in view, but they are in- 
teresting and useful for Catholics as 
well. One of its best sellers was Walter 
Winchell’s “Broadway Alien”. It pub- 
lishes over 100 titles, among them an 
excellent series on Communism (noticed 
in last issue) and an effective teen-age 
series. 

Founded by Father Gales in 1928, 
the Catechetical Guild, 128 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., specializes in religion 
teaching aids. Best sellers of this pub- 
lisher are Little Brother Goes to Mass, 
Project Lessons on the Mass, Christmas 
A. B.C. The Guild also publishes Time- 
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less Topix, a Catholic picture or ‘“comic” 
book. 

The Benedictine Fathers at College- 
ville, Minn., (Liturgical Press) publish 
pamphlets designed to promote an in- 
telligent and active participation in the 
Liturgy. The Benedictine Sisters at 
Clyde, Mo., publish devotional pam- 
phlets. 


Doctrinal, social, and moral questions 
of the day are treated in the pamphlets 
put out by the America Press, 70 E. 
41st St., New York 17. The style and 
content of these pamphlets indicate that 
they are for the more serious and 
at least moderately educated reading 
public. 


A very encouraging development in 
the pamphlet distribution field is the 
Buffalo Plan, or the Catholic Pamphlet 
Society of Buffalo. The late Bishop 
Duffy, who founded the Society in 1938, 
evidently understood the pamphlet 
apostolate, its possibilities and diffi- 
culties. The Buffalo Plan uses the par- 
ish racks as the chief means of distribu- 
tion. The pastor of each parish appoints 
a “Pamphlet Supervisor”. With this 
title goes the task of taking the pam- 
phlet rack off the pastor’s hands, stock- 
ing the racks, keeping them neat and 
attractive, collecting the money. The 
Society, on its side, maintains a large 
warehouse or pamphlet depot, where 
it hopes eventually to stock and have 
ready for distribution over 3,000 titles. 
And the Society also maintains a full 
time secretary who goes from parish to 
parish bringing to each the pamphlets 
desired. In this way, each pamphlet 
rack has access to a variety of pam- 
phlets it would be morally impossible 
for any individual parish to stock, and 
the parish church is utilized as a means 
of distributing the pamphlets without 
making the pastor or assistant take on 
the task of tending the pamphlet racks. 
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In its first year alone the Society placed 
one hundred and eleven racks and dis- 
tributed over 69,000 pamphlets. 

Of course, 69,000 pamphlets are a 
lot of pamphlets, but this is 6,000 short 
of what the Paulist Church alone in 
New York City will sell in one year. 

Yet another cheering story is that of 
the Catholic Information Center, or 
Philadelphia Pamphlet League, at St. 
John’s the Evangelist Church in down- 
town Philadelphia. The late Monsig- 
nor Wastl organized the League in 1936 
and its chief work is to conduct a pam- 
phlet center. They took an old storage 
room in the lower church (of St. John 
the Evangelist) renovated and deco- 
rated it so that now it is an attractive 
lodking and efficient distributing center 
for pamphlets. The room can store 
60,000 pamphlets and display 3,000. 
Twelve languages, including Braille, are 
represented. There is a special section 
for children’s pamphlets. When a new 
pamphlet is issued ten to twenty copies 
are ordered, and if the pamphlet is well 
received, then a hundred. The room 
is open every day, and on Sundays after 
Mass. There is a custodian in charge. 

The Supreme Council of the Knights 
of Columbus have sponsored, in mag- 
azines of national circulation, some well 
written ads explaining Catholic faith 
and practice. Each ad ended with an 
offer of a free pamphlet explaining the 
ad more fully. In response to the first 
three ads alone they distributed 24,279 
pamphlets. There are no statistics 
available as to how many pamphlets 
the Missouri Knights have given away 
since they started this advertising pro- 
gram in 1944, 


A group of zealous and intelligent 
lay people of St. Bonaventure’s parish 
in Chicago, urged on by their equally 
zealous and enlightened pastor, the Rev. 
V. Morgan, got tired of talking about 
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spreading the Faith and decided to do 
something about it. Their own personal 
experience and investigation led them 
to the same conclusion that has been 
pointed out in these articles, viz.; there 
is no lack of Catholic literature and 
publishers, but the distribution is down 
to a mere trickle because, for one reason 
or another, we do not use the 14,000 
distribution centers we have in our 
parish churches. These lay people, there- 
fore, organized what they call the Cath- 
olic Literature Distributors. They ap- 
proach some genial pastor and ask for 
(and usually obtain) permission to put 
on display in his church vestibule the 
following Sunday an assortment of 
Catholic books. They have already 
placed in the hands of Catholics over 
500 books in less than three months. 
In the pamphlet apostolate they are 
planning a clearing house or depot for 
pamphlets, a collection of the widest 
possible variety of titles. They hope to 
take displays of pamphlets on tour 
throughout the Chicago area. Such a 
depot as they hope to mantain will per- 
form for Chicago the same function that 
the late Bishop Duffy’s Society does 
for Buffalo, i.e., a great variety of pam- 
phlets is made accesible to each parish 
rack, 

It 1s true that the distribution of 
pamphlets is a concrete way in which 
the pastor can discharge his obligation 
toward the other sheep, commended to 
his care in canon 1350. It is true that 
group action, such as that undertaken 


by the Catholic Literature Distributors, 
is very effective. But even an indi- 
vidual can achieve much, alone and 
unaided, and without waiting for others 
to help. After all, every Christian, if 
he does honor to the name he bears, 
must always be an apostle. (Pius XII, 
Letter to the American Church.) A 
Christian, by the very fact that he is 
a Christian, must be an apostle. St. 
Patrick when he conceived the project 
of converting the Irish, was only a lay- 
man without much education. (I will 
content myself with saying that Patrick’s 
project met with some success.) 

And every reader, clerical or lay, 
who has come this far with me, can 
profit from the example of Miss Susan 
Conway, in our own times. Miss Con- 
way, a lay woman of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has recently received from the Holy 
Father the medal Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice. This was in recognition of the 
fact that since 1942 she has devoted 
herself to the establishment of pam- 
phlet racks and the distribution of 
Catholic literature. Through her zeal- 
ous efforts, 218 pamphlet racks were 
placed in hotel lobbies, railroad sta- 
tions, drug stores, doctors’ offices, and 
schools. By means of this one woman’s 
efforts, hundreds of thousands of pam- 
phlets, of a nature to attract, inform 
and instruct non-Catholics, have found 
their way into the hands of the denizens 
of the Bible Belt. Here is, indeed, a 
valiant woman, a true apostle. May the 
number of such increase. 


’ iia . 


No Boundaries to Hate 


According to semi-official Vatican statistics now being compiled, some 2,000 
Catholic priests lost their lives at the Dachau concentration camp. What is truly 
remarkable about the list is that in it no fewer than 25 different nationalities are 
represented. There are 791 Poles, 261 Germans, 122 French, 74 Austrians, 73 
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Czechs, 38 Dutch, 34 Belgians, 29 Italians, and almost a thousand of other nation- 
alities. The persecutor knows no boundaries. 


Information. 














Marvels of Memory 


What the human memory can do or has done should lend courage 
to those who think they have miserable memories. 


R. Weninger 


THERE ARE 586,040,972,673,024,000 
human hairs in a cubical mile. This 
little gem of information was given to 
the world about 1750 by an English- 
man, one Jedehiah Buxton, who made 
all his calculations without the aid of 
pencil and paper. He wanted to prove 
that he had a memory. Jedehiah was 
wont to pass long winter evenings ex- 
ercising his memory by making similar 
calculations. He spent three months 
multiplying an English farthing 140 
times itself. (The answer, and we quote: 
725,958,238,096,074,907,868, 531,655,- 
993,638,851,106 pounds, 2 shillings, 8 
pence.) Besides these substantial con- 
tributions to the world of culture and 
education, Jedehiah could give, on a 
second’s notice, an itemized account of 
all the free beer he had had from the 
age of twelve years. 

Facts about the memory of Jedehiah 
and other memory wizards arouse more 
envy than admiration in the average 
person, who finds himself frequently 
forgetting even his wife’s birthday or 
their wedding anniversary. Yet the 
same person may go to his place of 
business every day and quote from mem- 
ory the prices of hundreds or even of 
thousands of items without thinking 
anything of it. 

For example, Gerhard Eichman, man- 
ager of a general store in a small mid- 
western town, maintains that he knows 
and can quote the cost and selling price 
of each of the 6,000 items in his ma- 
chinery department, and of the 3,000 
odd items in his grocery, hardware, dry 
goods, drug, confectionery and variety 
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departments. Having some 18,000 prices 
on the tip of one’s tongue is no small 
feat. 

Another case: Len Halbherr, a clerk 
in a corner butcher shop in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, lists the following items as 
necessary mental equipment tor the 
meat retailer’s job: prices of between 
two and three hundred different cuts 
of meat (if the bone is removed in 
most of these cuts the price changes and 
a different list must be remembered) ; 
canned goods, fruits, vegetables, sau- 
sage and all package goods. In addi- 
tion, before starting such a business, a 
system of percentages between the 
wholesale and retail prices must be 
established, one for each cut of meat. 
Profit and loss for trimming each indi- 
vidual cut of meat must also be mem- 
orized. A good clerk is familiar with 
all this. In a neighborhood shop, too, 
the names of a few hundred regular 
customers must be remembered so that 
the clerk can greet them and keep them 
satisfied and in good humor. All this 
is part of the local butcher’s job, as, 
indeed, of many similar jobs; yet few 
people would think of store clerks as 
memory wizards. The moral is that 
where a good memory is really needed, 
most people go to work and “make 
themselves one”. 

A fast, facile memory is within the 
reach of every person. Why is it that 
a man who can remember dozens of 
telephone numbers, business and _ per- 
sonal, will consistently forget to mail 
his wife’s letters? Or why can a woman 
go to the greatest intellectual feasts and 











come away remembering nothing that 
was said, yet forgetting nothing that 
was worn? The difference lies in “in- 
terest”. When the ready recall of a 
price means holding or losing a position, 
a man has a greater interest than if he 
has to fear only a calling down from 
his wife for not mailing a letter. 


Nor is this an unusual feature of 
memory. Even the masters give testi- 
mony of it. Macaulay presents an out- 
standing example of it. Considered the 
greatest memory artist of his day, 
Macaulay did much to earn the title. 
Among his feats was the ability to re- 
peat accurately from memory passages 
from a book he had read months before. 
In fact he relates that once when mak- 
ing a voyage to Ireland, unable to read, 
he killed time by mentally recalling 
half of Paradise Lost. Yet this same 
‘man was unable to recall anything of 
a musical nature. Moreover it is doubted 
whether he remembered anything pleas- 
ant of country walks except the books 
that he had taken along and in which 
he managed to bury himself. Another 
classical example is that of an outstand- 
ing student of Princeton, who, largely 
because of a phenomenal memory, had 
been given a Rhodes scholarship at 
Oxford. Proudly he embarked for Eng- 
land, only to find, as the ship docked 
at Plymouth, that he had forgotten his 
passport. 

Perhaps everyone has some trouble 
with names and faces. The story is 
told of one man whose memory of faces 
was so poor that once, when accosted 
by a man on the street, he conversed 
with him for a full hour before discover- 
ing, from something that was said, that 
it was his own blood brother. Few 
people fall that low, but frequently one 
hears the remark: “I wish I could re- 
member the names of all the people 
whom I have met!” 
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Is this possible? Some men have 
come close to it. Caesar and Cyrus are 
said to have known all the soldiers in 
their armies. Themistocles was able to 
address by name some 21,000 Athenian 
citizens. King Nitkita of Montenegro, 
who died in 1921, was no slouch in 
this line. It was said that he knew the 
name, age, and occupation of all the 
150,000 men in his kingdom. During 
his travels about his country, he would 
accost a man by his first name and 
chat with him about his family affairs, 
and could repeat the performance with 
any mature male subject he met. Jim 
Farley, Franklin Roosevelt’s first presi- 
dential campaign manager, made himself 
famous for similar achievements. He 
neglected no local political leader as be- 
ing too insignificant. A year after a polit- 
ical rally he attended in a small eastern 
town, one of the local chairmen met 
Farley in Washington. Farley called 
him by his first name, inquired after 
his wife and children, and talked about 
the speeches given at the rally a year 
before. It has been estimated that 
Farley could thus talk familiarly with 
some 50,000 individuals. 


A knotty problem for the student is 
to remember what he has heard in class 
and read in books. He might pick up 
a bit of encouragement from Pietro 
Guardi, who, with no formal schooling, 
knew by heart the Divine Comedy of 
Dante, all 70,000 words of it. Many 
Mohammedans know the 2,400,000 
words of their Koran in this way. 


Fichte, who became the noted Ger- 
man philosopher, was able at the age 
of eight to repeat from memory the 
whole of a sermon given by a village 
pastor, arranged by headings and in- 
cluding illustrative texts. Erasmus, 
when in his teens, learned Horace and 
Terence by heart. Racine, the French 
dramatist and poet, could quote entire 
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plays from memory. Once, after two 
copies of a long Greek romance in his 
possession were burned, he got hold of 
another copy and committed it to mem- 
ory just in case that copy might also 
be burned. 

Friedrich Wold, the founder of scien- 
tific classical philology, when only five 
years old could recall ten to fifteen 
lines of verse after a single reading. At 
twelve he memorized wholse cantos of 
Tass. About the same time he took 
up the study of the English language 
and borrowed an English dictionary for 
a month. He committed two thirds of 
it to memory and copied the other 
third. He had already learned a Greek 
dictionary by heart. Wold could also 
recite many rhapsodies from Homer and 
whole tragedies even before he got their 
complete meaning. Chateaubriand, the 
French author and statesman, could re- 
peat almost word for word a sermon 
he had heard, even when he had not 
paid close attention to it. Mozart, after 
once hearing the Miserere of Allegrie 
played, wrote it out from memory. 

The list of the titles of books mem- 
orized by Elijas, the Gaon, is enough 
to give the average memory a workout. 
The chief rabbi of Lithuania, he pos- 
sessed such a prodigal memory that he 
never forgot a book once he had read 
it. Professor Graetz, noted contempo- 
rary historian, states that the Gaon com- 
mitted to memory 2,500 volumes. And 
he could quote any passage at will. 
This man’s memory is revered to the 
present day by the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, and his picture is displayed on 
the Eastern wall of almost every ortho- 
dox dwelling. 

Edgar Wallace is supposed to have 
been able to identify any passage from 
any book he had written—a rather 
difficult thing for a writer as prolific 
as he was. One of the most interesting 





memory tales is that of Colonel Arthur 
Lynch. While waiting trial in prison 
for an alleged crime, he was denied the 
use of pen and paper. He overcame 
the handicap by thinking out his novel 
and then committing the unwritten work 
to memory. At first he was able to do 
only a little a day, but the longer he 
worked at it the more he could com- 
pose and memorize. Two years later 
he was acquitted and promptly wrote, 
from memory, a complete novel of 
70,000 words. 


Most of the masters used little aids 
to memory. Dugald Stewart tells of 
a young woman who, like Fichte and 
Chateaubriand, could repeat entire ser- 
mons heard but once. Her trick was 
to connect in her mind each part of 
the discourse with a part of the ceiling 
of the church. Ruckle, a man who as- 
tounded psychologists at a convention 
in Vienna by learning in thirteen min- 
utes, 204 figures so that he could re- 
peat them, admitted that he separated 
the figures into columns and remem- 
bered each column as a unit. He also 
resolved them into their prime factors, 
and at the same time made visual 
images of what he had heard. He main- 
tained that all this was easier than just 
remembering the figures. 

Visualization helps memory, but it is 
not the only aid. Mnemonics have aided 
many who claimed poor memories. Here 
are examples of such mental crutches: 
The spectrum’s colors can be recalled 
by their first letters arranged into the 
name “Roy G. Biv”; the feasts of the 
Church that have fasting vigils make 
up the word “CAPS” (Christmas, As- 
sumption, Pentecost and All Saints.) 
One stratagem of this type is exempli- 
fied by Pike’s Peak. It is said to be 
easy to remember that the height of 
the peak is 12,365 feet by putting to- 
gether the number of months and days 
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in a year. It is an excellent example 
of mnemotechnics, though someone is 
apt to mention the fact that Pike’s Peak 
is 14,108 feet high. 

Perhaps the greatest aid to improv- 
ing one’s memory consists in acquiring 
the knack of arranging the material to 
be memorized in good order. As an ex- 
aggerated example, anyone would find 
it difficult to memorize the following: 
“Amgtyodsaustew rdtlihgijrre.” Yet if 
arranged in an intelligent order, a 
child can do it. Line the. letters up 
in this way: “Almighty God is a Just 
Rewarder.”’ 

As seen from the case of J. Buxton, 
mentioned earlier, the field of mathe- 
matics has been one of the primary 
fields for memory experts. Buxton ap- 
pears to have been the first rapid men- 
tal calculator on record in modern 
times. The mathematical wizard, how- 
ever, is often the type that is helpless 
in other fields. Of Buxton the records 
read: “In regard to matters outside of 
arithmetic he appeared stupid.” In 
1754, when brought to London to be 
tested by the Royal Society, he went 
to see Richard III performed. During 
the play he fixed his attention upon 
the number of steps taken by the lead- 
ing actor, Mr. Garrick, and the exact 
number of words he spoke in relation 
to the number of his steps. Afterwards, 
when asked how he liked the play, he 
was able only to say how many steps 
were taken and how many words spoken. 
Hardly a way to appreciate drama. 

Another master of figures was Tom 
Fuller, the Virginia calculator. On one 
occasion, when he was being tested on 
his prowess, it took him a minute and 
a half to estimate the number of sec- 
onds in seventy years, seventeen days 
and twelve hours. His examiner, who 
worked the problem out on paper, came 
up with a different answer. A check 
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showed that he had forgotten to take 
into account the leap years. Fuller was 
correct. 

Zachariah Dase, after glancing over 
a row of twelve figures, could repeat 
them backwards and forwards, and in 
every other order. He could multiply 
them instantaneously by one or two 
figures at pleasure. What pleasure! 

A special field for mental wizards is 
that of languages. Herold Ludwig 
Schutz, of Frankfort, Germany, learned 
fluently no less than 200 different lan- 
guages. It is related of him that he 
identified, by their language, several 
Pawnee Indians who were traveling 
through Germany with a circus and 
posing as Sioux. Their astonishment 
tricked them into admitting their fraud. 

But the undisputed mastery in the 
field belongs to Joseph Caspar Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. Ripley calls him the great- 
est of the world’s linguists. In the 
course of his life he gained complete 
mastery of 114 languages, in addition 
to 72 different dialects. He is the only 
man of whom there is expert testimony 
that in at least 54 languages “he was 
proficient as an educated native.” It 
took him four months of intensive study 
to master Chinese to perfection, the 
language on which he spent more time 
than on any other. He once preached 
in the Californian language to ecclesi- 
astical students of the College of Prop- 
aganda in Rome. By “Californian” he 
meant the different Indian dialects of 
the state. Lord Byron is supposed to 
have learned “Cockney slang” from this 
man, who never left his native Italy. 

The Cardinal’s theory seems very 
simple. Said he: ““When one has learned 
ten or a dozen languages essentially 
different from one another, one may, 
with study and attention, learn any 
number of them.” Despite the greatness 
of his achievement, Cardinal Mezzo- 
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x acy ie n 
Battle in Type 


We are indebted to Editor and Publisher for a blow-by-blow account of a 
recent three-cornered or tag-team bout between three Washington, D. C., daily 
newspapers. 


Proceedings were opened by the Daily News which in its April first edition 
printed the following item: 


“The Washington Post chalked up one of those regrettable typographical errors: 
‘CATHOLIC VETERANS PLAN COMMUNISM BREAKFAST’ 
The fourth word the editors had in mind, of course, was ‘Communion.’ ” 


Next, the Times-Herald jumped into the fray with the following item, un- 
fortunately printed upside-down: 

“Pweople in glass howses shrdlu throw etation(s). 

“All four copies of the Washington Post headlined on Page B1 yesterday: 
‘Catholic Veterans Plan Communism Breakfast.’ On Page 10 of both of its own 
copies yesterday the Washington Daily News (one of the Post’s three regular 
subscribers) explained that the Post editors had intended the fourth word 
in the headline to read ‘Communion,’ and termed the typographical error ‘re- 
grettable.’ Etaoin Shrdlu, veteran printer of the Times-Herald, last night branded 
both mistakes ‘absolutely inxucsable.’ ” 


On April second, the Daily News came back with the following nasty little 
item: 
SHRDLU YOURSELF! 

“The Washington Times-Herald, Washington’s smallest morning newspaper (it 
is also Washington’s smallest evening newspaper) printed an item upside-down 
on the first page of its second section today. You could hardly tell the difference.” 

oo —1 ae 
Seven Kinds of Givers 

First, those who give spontaneously and generously, but only to themselves; 
auto-givers, they might-be called. 

Second, those who give thoughtlessly, without any real or high motive—givers 
of the occasion, as it were. 

Third, those who give as a sop to conscience and self-esteem; in a species of 
atonement for the evil that they do—penitential givers. 

Fourth, those who give as a matter of display, to win public applause for their 
generosity—theatrical givers. 

Fifth, those who give because others give, because they are expected to give, 
and are ashamed not to give, and therefore give grudgingly—conventional givers. 

Sixth, those who give because they feel they ought to give; who give through 
a sense of duty and not through love—moral givers. 

Seventh, those who give in the spirit of Jesus; who give because they love 


their neighbor as themselves, and above all things desire to help him—spiritual 
givers. 


To which kind do you belong? 
—Missionary Catechist. 
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in a year. It is an excellent example 
of mnemotechnics, though someone is 
apt to mention the fact that Pike’s Peak 
is 14,108 feet high. 

Perhaps the greatest aid to improv- 
ing one’s memory consists in acquiring 
the knack of arranging the material to 
be memorized in good order. As an ex- 
aggerated example, anyone would find 
it difficult to memorize the following: 
“Amgtyodsaustew rdtlihgijrre.” Yet if 
arranged in an intelligent order, a 
child can do it. Line the. letters up 
in this way: “Almighty God is a Just 
Rewarder.” 

As seen from the case of J. Buxton, 
mentioned earlier, the field of mathe- 
matics has been one of the primary 
fields for memory experts. Buxton ap- 
pears to have been the first rapid men- 
tal calculator on record in modern 
times. The mathematical wizard, how- 
ever, is often the type that is helpless 
in other fields. Of Buxton the records 
read: “In regard to matters outside of 
arithmetic he appeared stupid.” In 
1754, when brought to London to be 
tested by the Royal Society, he went 
to see Richard III performed. During 
the play he fixed his attention upon 
the number of steps taken by the lead- 
ing actor, Mr. Garrick, and the exact 
number of words he spoke in relation 
to the number of his steps. Afterwards, 
when asked how he liked the play, he 
was able only to say how many steps 
were taken and how many words spoken. 
Hardly a way to appreciate drama. 

Another master of figures was Tom 
Fuller, the Virginia calculator. On one 
occasion, when he was being tested on 
his prowess, it took him a minute and 
a half to estimate the number of sec- 
onds in seventy years, seventeen days 
and twelve hours. His examiner, who 
worked the problem out on paper, came 
up with a different answer. A check 
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showed that he had forgotten to take 
into account the leap years. Fuller was 
correct. 


Zachariah Dase, after glancing over 
a row of twelve figures, could repeat 
them backwards and forwards, and in 
every other order. He could multiply 
them instantaneously by one or two 
figures at pleasure. What pleasure! 

A special field for mental wizards is 
that of languages. Herold Ludwig 
Schutz, of Frankfort, Germany, learned 
fluently no less than 200 different lan- 
guages. It is related of him that he 
identified, by their language, several 
Pawnee Indians who were traveling 
through Germany with a circus and 
posing as Sioux. Their. astonishment 
tricked them into admitting their fraud. 

But the undisputed mastery in the 
field belongs to Joseph Caspar Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. Ripley calls him the great- 
est of the world’s linguists. In the 
course of his life he gained complete 
mastery of 114 languages, in addition 
to 72 different dialects. He is the only 
man of whom there is expert testimony 
that in at least 54 languages “he was 
proficient as an educated native.” It 
took him four months of intensive study 
to master Chinese to perfection, the 
language on which he spent more time 
than on any other. He once preached 
in the Californian language to ecclesi- 
astical students of the College of Prop- 
aganda in Rome. By “Californian” he 
meant the different Indian dialects of 
the state. Lord Byron is supposed to 
have learned “Cockney slang” from this 
man, who never left his native Italy. 

The Cardinal’s theory seems very 
simple. Said he: “When one has learned 
ten or a dozen languages essentially 
different from one another, one may, 
with study and attention, learn any 
number of them.” Despite the greatness 
of his achievement, Cardinal Mezzo- 
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fanti stated that his method of learning 
was “none other than that of our school 
boys, by writing out paradigms and 
words and committing them to mem- 
ory.” This offers some consolation to 
the ordinary man. He had the habit 


of thinking, when alone, in each and 
all of his various languages in succes- 
sion, so that, without the presence of 
a second individual, he enjoyed the 
advantages of practice in conversation in 
different languages. 


oe Ty | i a 
Battle in Type 


We are indebted to Editor and Publisher for a blow-by-blow account of a 
recent three-cornered or tag-team bout between three Washington, D. C., daily 
newspapers. 


Proceedings were opened by the Daily News which in its April first edition 
printed the following item: 


“The Washington Post chalked up one of those regrettable typographical errors: 
‘CATHOLIC VETERANS PLAN COMMUNISM BREAKFAST’ 
The fourth word the editors had in mind, of course, was ‘Communion.’ ” 


Next, the Times-Herald jumped into the fray with the following item, un- 
fortunately printed upside-down: 

“Pweople in glass howses shrdlu throw etation(s). 

“All four copies of the Washington Post headlined on Page B1 yesterday: 
‘Catholic Veterans Plan Communism Breakfast.’ On Page 10 of both of its own 
copies yesterday the Washington Daily News (one of the Post’s three regular 
subscribers) explained that the Post editors had intended the fourth word 
in the headline to read ‘Communion,’ and termed the typographical error ‘re- 


grettable.’ Etaoin Shrdlu, veteran printer of the Times-Herald, last night branded 
both mistakes ‘absolutely inxucsable.’” 


On April second, the Daily News came back with the following nasty little 
item: 
SHRDLU YOURSELF! 
“The Washington Times-Herald, Washington’s smallest morning newspaper (it 
is also Washington’s smallest evening newspaper) printed an item upside-down 
on the first page of its second section today. You could hardly tell the difference.” 


, etioo—* 
Seven Kinds of Givers 

First, those who give spontaneously and generously, but only to themselves; 
auto-givers, they might-be called. 

Second, those who give thoughtlessly, without any real or high motive—givers 
of the occasion, as it were. 

Third, those who give as a sop to conscience and self-esteem; in a species of 
atonement for the evil that they do—penitential givers. 

Fourth, those who give as a matter of display, to win public applause for their 
generosity—theatrical givers. 

Fifth, those who give because others give, because they are expected to give, 
and are ashamed not to give, and therefore give grudgingly—conventional givers. 

Sixth, those who give because they feel they ought to give; who give through 
a sense of duty and not through love—moral givers. 

Seventh, those who give in the spirit of Jesus; who give because they love 


their neighbor as themselves, and above all things desire to help him—-spiritual 
givers. 


To which kind do you belong? 
—Missionary Catechist. 
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Character Test (64) 


L. M. Merrill 


On the Inferiority Complex 


The term “inferiority complex”, drawn from the language of psychiatry, 
has been used to cover a multitude of sorry-looking character defects, and 
even, at times, to excuse and defend them. People who would resent the 
charge that they are mentally weak, or in need of the attention of a psy- 
chiatrist, are nevertheless inclined to welcome the half-veiled sympathy that 
accompanies the statement that the root of their troubles is an “inferiority 
complex”. Here are some of the bad character traits that are obscured by 
such pseudo-scientific jargon. 


1. Sometimes what is called an inferiority complex is nothing other than 
cowardice. Cowardice means running from a task or duty because it is hard, 
requires effort, demands sacrifices. There is nothing wrong mentally with 
the coward; often as not he is very sharp and shrewd; he knows just what 
it will cost him to do his duty, and he decides not to pay the price. He 
should not be honored by being told that he is the victim of an inferiority 
complex. Rather he should be aroused to a sense of duty by religious motives, 
backed by a reasonable amount of respect for his good name and the opinion 
of others. 


2. In other instances, what is called sympathetically an inferiority complex 
is but undisciplined vanity. Vain people often reach a point where they 
are so concerned over their reputation or their fear of not coming up to their 
own expectations of their abilities that they simply give up trying to accom- 
plish anything. Such people will usually be found to be gravely critical 
of others’ deeds, while they do nothing themselves. This is not an inferiority 
complex, but rather a superiority complex. They do not want to take a 
chance of not being recognized for the geniuses they think they are. 


3. A third weakness that may at times be attributed to an inferiority 
complex is simply sloth. A man attempts nothing and accomplishes nothing 
because he is lazy and unwilling to work. Instead of pointing out the ugli- 
ness of sloth, which is obviously the moral weakness responsible for his 
idleness, too many people honor him by giving an unscientific appraisal of 
inferiority complex. The slothful man is usually glad to accept that designa- 
tion in lieu of the true one, and to go on enjoying his idleness. 


Something of the general weakness of all psychiatry is evident here. In 
its origins and among some of its practitioners, it has covered over moral 
weaknesses that have plain, down-to-earth names and ready remedies with 
erudite terms that make the moral weakling think that he is merely the 
helpless victim of a popular disease. There are mental diseases, but they 
are not the same as moral weaknesses. ; 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Musician’s Journey 


The remarkable transformation of one of the great geniuses of music, 
whose temperament and previous life make it not only dramatic but 


H. J]. O’Connell 


miraculous. 


THE literary and artistic world of Paris 
in 1847, under the leadership of the 
notorious Georges Sand, was scarcely 
a training ground for austere virtue or 
for the religious life. And of all that 
pleasure-loving and sophisticated circle, 
one of the most unlikely candidates for 
a monk’s habit was Hermann Cohen, the 
young Jewish musician, who was better 
known for his talent at the piano, his 
feverish passion for gambling, and his 
friends of questionable reputation, than 
for an inclination to piety or religion. 
Like the Ratisbonne brothers, Theo- 
dore and Alphonse, who preceded him 
into the Catholic Church, and who later 
became his spiritual advisers, Hermann 
was born into a Jewish family dis- 
tinguished for its wealth and business 
acumen, Enjoying the advantages of 
the best education his native city of 
Hamburg could provide, he gave early 
indication, not only of a brilliant mind, 
but also of the musical gifts which 
made him famous throughout Europe. 
Having begun his training at the piano 
at the age of four and a half, by the 
time he was six Hermann could play 
the airs of the operas then popular, 
and even improvise with an ability 
startling in one so young. He was one 
of those “child prodigies” that occa- 
sionally flash across the musical world. 
Of course, Mama Cohen was en- 
chanted by her little boy’s promise of 
future greatness, and decided that, no 
matter what the cost, he would have 
the finest musical education that the 





world could give. Paris, where Chopin, 
Zimmermann, and the fiery Liszt were 
then rivals for popular acclaim, was the 
capital of the world of music; so to 
Paris Hermann must go. When Liszt 
heard the child play, he adopted him 
as his favorite pupil. Under the guid- 
ance of this great master, the young 
Jewish boy not only made rapid prog- 
ress, but was soon brought to the at- 
tention of the artistic and fashionable 
world of the day. By the time he was 
fourteen, under the patronage of Liszt, 
he had already given a successful con- 
cert. Posters throughout Paris pro- 
claimed that young Hermann of Ham- 
burg, “twelve years of age” (two years 
were subtracted for effect) , pupil of Liszt 
was to play. Ladies of the royal court, 
the nobility, and members of the dip- 
lomatic circle came in throngs to hear 
the young genius. The newspapers gave 
favorable accounts. Painters and sculp- 
tors sought the honor of portraying his 
melancholy and somewhat feminine 
beauty. Leaders of fashion fought to 
have him at their dinners and soirées. 

Of course, such adulation and atten- 
tion went to the young boy’s head, and 
filled him with a sense of his own im- 
portance. Flattered and spoiled at home 
and abroad, surrounded by an irreli- 
gious and pagan atmosphere, influenced 
by bad example, he began to show 
traits of selfishness, vanity, disobedience, 
and lack of respect for his elders. 

This moral degradation was in no 
way arrested by the fact that Georges 
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Sand, woman of the world, and leader 
of “free-thought”, took a great fancy 
to him. She called him her “little Puzzi”, 
loved to have him with her, and wrote 
extravagant praises of him in her jour- 
nals. Hermann, in turn, devoured her 
romantic novels, which inflamed his 
youthful imagination, and caused him 
to lose, as he himself said, what still 
remained to him of pure and whole- 
some ideas. 


At Geneva, whither he followed Liszt, 
he reached new heights of musical suc- 
cess, becoming at the age of fifteen, at 
first associate, and then sole professor 
at the Conservatoire. Here, the work of 
his moral degradation, begun at Paris, 
was completed. He became an admirer 
of the impious works of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and even made pilgrimages to 
their “shrines” about the city. Having 
made the acquaintance of a woman of 
high position who had abandoned home 
and family to enter an immoral union 
with another man, he expressed admira- 
tion of her “sublime courage”, and 
looked upon her position as “full of 
poetry”. It was in Geneva, too, that 
he acquired the passion for gambling 
which consumed so many of his hours, 
plunged him deeply into debt, and al- 
most wrecked his musical career. 


He left Geneva in spite of his lucra- 
tive position at the Conservatoire, to 
return with his adored Liszt to Paris. 
For the next nine years, his career can 
be summarized in three words: music, 
traveling, gambling. Paris, London, 
Venice, Hamburg, Milan all heard his 
brilliant playing. But in spite of suc- 
cessful concerts and teaching engage- 
ments, he could not keep out of debt, 
because of the sums lost at the gaming 
tables. 


The year 1847, which marked the 
great victory of grace in his soul, found 
him back in Paris. He was still only 


twenty-five, but had already experi- 
enced and learned to know the empti- 
ness of most of the pleasures of the 
world. In spite of appearances, there 
was a solid core of sincerity and a long- 
ing for better things in Hermann. As 
a child he had been attracted by the 
ritual of the synagogue, and enjoyed 
reciting prayers and singing the Psalms 
at home with his sister. These religious 
impressions were soon erased by the 
evil influences brought to bear upon 
him; but from time to time higher as- 
pirations would reassert themselves. At 
fifteen, when presented with a Bible by 
a friend, he acknowledged he had 
thought of becoming a Christian; but 
did nothing about it. 


The incident which began the process 
of his turning to the Catholic Church 
occurred in May, 1847. Like the con- 
version of so many Jews, it involved 
a swift and unexpected outpouring of 
divine grace. Hermann was asked by a 
friend to take his place as choir-director 
in the Church of Sainte-Valére. He ac- 
cepted, and at the moment of Benedic- 
tion experienced “a strange emotion, 
and, as it were, a remorse at sharing 
in this Benediction to which he had no 
right of any kind.” Still, this “sweet 
and powerful” emotion brought him a 
comfort he had never known. He came 
again the following week, and once more 
felt the same overpowering sentiments. 
After this, he began attending Mass on 
Sunday at Saint-Valére. Eventually, 
through the good offices of a friend, 
he met a Catholic priest, the Abbé 
Legrand, and began to study the faith. 


It was at Ems, Germany, where he 
had gone for a concert, that the mys- 
terious work going on in his soul came 
to a climax. He described this in a letter 
to Alphonse Ratisbonne: 


“There, little by little, the chants, the 
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prayers, the Presence—invisible, but which 
nevertheless I realized—of a superhuman 
power, began to agitate and trouble me 
and make me tremble. In a word, divine 
grace was pleased to descend as a shower 
upon me, in all its strength. At the mo- 
ment of the Elevation, I suddenly felt, 
forcing themselves through my eyelids, a 
deluge of tears, which continued to flow 
down my burning cheeks. Oh, ever mem- 
orable moment for the salvation of my 
soul! 

“IT remember having wept in my child- 
hood, but never—no, never—did I weep 
such tears as these! And while I was thus 
inundated, I felt, springing from the depths 
of my heart and conscience, the keenest 
remorse for all my past life. All at once, 
and spontaneously, as if by intuition, I be- 
gan to make interiorly to God a general 
and rapid confession of all my enormous 
misdoings from the time of my infancy. 
I saw them there, spread out before me 
by thousands, hideous, repulsive, revolt- 
ing, deserving all the anger of the Sov- 
ereign Judge. And yet at the same time 
I felt also, with a calm hitherto unknown, 
which, like a healing balm was shed over 
all my soul, that the God of Mercy would 
pardon me all, that He would turn away 
His eyes from my crimes, that He would 
have pity on my sincere contrition and 
bitter sorrow. Yes, I felt that He forgave 
me, and that He accepted, in expiation 
for them, my firm resolution to love Him 
above all things, and be converted from 
henceforth to Him. 

“When I went out of this Church at 
Ems, I was already a Christian—yes, as 
much a Christian as it is possible to be 
when one has not yet received Holy 
Baptism.” 


The following day, Hermann has- 
tened to Paris, to tell the Abbé Legrand 
what had happened, and to complete 
his instructions. On Saturday, August 
28, 1847, with inexpressible joy, he was 
baptized, and took the name of ‘Marie 
—Augustin—Henri”. 


From this time, nothing of the friv- 
olous, pleasure-loving spirit of former 
days remained in him. He stayed in 
the world for two more years to pay 
off the debts he had incurred, and then 
entered the Carmelite Order, where he 
lead a life of zeal and virtue until his 
death on January 20, 1871. 


Father Hermann attributed the graces 
bestowed upon him to the intercession 
of the Blessed Virgin, to whom, during 
all his Catholic life, he bore a special 
devotion. “From that day (of his con- 
version)”, he declared, “every step I 
have had the happiness of taking in the 
way of Christ, I plainly owe to her who 
is the Mother of us all, this compas- 
sionate and holy Virgin, the Refuge of 
Sinners, whom I have daily and fer- 
vently implored that she would pray 
for me to her Divine Son, Our Lord and 
Savior.” 


Surely this is but another proof that 
it is through the prayers of the Mother 
of Christ, most beautiful flower of the 
Jewish race, that the children of Israel 
will enter the Church of God. 


1 aesf ipe—* 


S piritual Derelicts 


Some figures released recently by the British Admiralty offer a sad commentary 
on the condition of religious instruction in Britain. A questionnaire offered to 
the young men joining the British Navy revealed the following: 

Nearly half the men of 18 and 19 could say only the opening words of the 


“Our Father.” 


Nearly one in six did not know why Christmas is celebrated. 

Almost 28 percent did not know who Our Lord was; 61 percent did not know 
where He was born; 62 percent did not know what Good Friday commemorates, 
and only 45 percent knew the meaning of Easter. 

One wonders what a similar test given to American youth would reveal. 
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BIBLICAL PROBLEMS (19) 


E. A. Mangan 


“The Brothers” of Jesus 


Problem: A reader writes: “I have a question for your Biblical department. 
It is about the phrase in the Gospels, ‘the brothers of Jesus.’ Please don’t 
give us the usual stall that there was no word for ‘cousin’ in Biblical times. 
There definitely was or the angel’s words, ‘Behold thy cousin Elizabeth . . ”’ 
would never have been so translated nor would there have been a word in 
Tsaias that could have been translated as cousin (Isaias, 5, 1). When the 
Bible refers to ‘brethren of Jesus’ it is definitely not because there was no 
word for ‘cousin’, and I’d like to know the true reason.” 


Solution: Most emphatically there was not a word for ‘cousin’ in Hebrew. 
Whenever that precise relationship was referred to in the Old Testament 
a circumlocution such as “son or daughter of my mother’s brother” was used. 
In some cases, where the relationship of cousin was clear, the text simply 
read “brother” or “sister”. From this we conclude that it was rather cus- 
tomary to designate “cousin” by the Hebrew word for “brother” or “sister” 
especially when the relationship was clear to the audience or readers. 


The word used in the Hebrew of Isaias, 5, 1, is an ordinary word used for 
“love” or “loved one”. It was translated “the beloved” by the Greek, and 
St. Jerome translated it “uncle” in Latin. Why it should be cousin in English 
is more than I can explain. The word used in Luke, 1, 36, to designate 
Elizabeth’s relationship with Mary and translated “cousin” by the old English, 
is a common Greek word for “relative” or “kinsman” or “of the same birth 
or blood”. It is “kinsman” in the new American Catholic version. 


As far as we know up to the present time, there was no Aramaic word 
for “cousin”. (Aramaic was the language spoken in Our Lord’s time.) Accord- 
ing to the custom of that time, the word “brother” was used to designate 
blood relationship even in a very wide sense. 


As to the “brethren of the Lord” or the “brothers and sisters of Jesus”, 
the expressions used often in the New Testament, the same judgment is 
to be made. The Hebrew and Aramaic usage was taken over into the Koine 
Greek or the popular spoken language of the day, in which Mark, Luke and 
John wrote their Gospels. Surely wherever in the Roman empire this language 
was spoken by Jews, the same usage held, possibly even wherever Koine 
Greek was spoken by Jew or non-Jew. So far no specific word for “cousin” 
has been found in the Koine Greek. 


None of the “brothers and sisters of Jesus” were children of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Mary of Cleophas was the mother of some of them. Whether 
all or some of them were cousins of Our Lord we do not know. If Alpheus 
and Cleophas were different men, then either they or their wives were related 
in some way either by blood or by marriage to Mary or Joseph, and so 
their children could be called “brothers and sisters of Our Lord” in a wide 
sense and according to the popular usage of the day. 
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Portrait of Christ (20) 


The Person Behind the Miracles 


From the pattern of His miracles arise reflections on both the good- 


ness and freedom of God. 


R. J. Miller 


THE Human Being’s miracles reveal 
more than His divine power. In their 
multitude and variety, with their differ- 
ent circumstances and even the various 
“techniques” adopted by the Human 
Being, they also throw wonderful new 
light on His own peerless personality 
and character. Occasionally, too, they 
cast a shaft of mysterious illumination 
into the very camp of the enemy, as 
when He said on one occasion after 
driving out a devil: “This kind will 
not go out by anything but prayer and 
fasting.” At times, again, they serve 
to bring out in strong relief some ordi- 
nary homely human trait in His Apostles 
or the people of His times, that makes 
them seem very close and surprisingly 
familiar to our own human eyes and 
ways though twenty centuries away. 


His divine considerateness, under- 
standing, compassion, for instance, 
come out strikingly in the fact that 
although His mission was to bring spir- 
itual benefits mainly to the sons of 
men, there is hardly any record what- 
soever in the story of His life of people 


asking Him for a really spiritual mir- ° 


acle, such as the grace of conversion 
for themselves or someone near and 
dear. Practically all His miracles were 
worked to cure the bodily ills of earthly, 
selfish, sinful human beings. He could 
not resist the spectacle of human suffer- 
ing in any form. “I have compassion 
on the multitudes,” He said before the 
miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves to feed five thousand hungry 





men in the wilderness; ‘Don’t cry,” to 
the widow of Naim before He raised 
her son to life. 

One of the few exceptions is the poor 
good thief on the cross, who made what 
was, in the circumstances, a most extra- 
ordinary request: 


Lord, remember me when You come in- 
to Your Kingdom! 

For Our Lord was dying; humanly 
speaking, there was no hope for Him or 
His Kingdom. The only kingdom that 
the good thief could have been think- 
ing of was a spiritual one, and the 
favor He was asking had nothing to 
do with the earthly, selfish, sinful blas- 
phemies of the bad thief: “Save Your- 
self and us!” 

And Our Lord replied, assuring him 
not merely of remembrance, but of a 
distinguished sharing in the Kingdom 
He was about to enter; a miracle of 
conversion and canonization. And this, 
it has been suggested for the consolation 
of repentant sinners, is the only re- 
corded instance of Our Lord’s confer- 
ring the honors of canonization Himself: 
the case of the good thief on the cross! 

Again, His miracles* show Him in 
another light: as amazingly independent 
of the plots and power of His enemies: 
“No man takes My life from Me; I 
lay it down of Myself!” 

“Ts not this the Man they want to 
kill?” the people of Jerusalem were 
whispering to one another towards the 
end of His life. “But look, He is speak- 
ing openly, and they do nothing to 
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Him!” And St. John gives the reason: 
“They tried to arrest Him, but no man 
laid hands on Him, because His hour 
had not yet come!’ 


If need be, He would make Himself 
invisible to escape their plots hatched 
before the time. When His own towns- 
folk of Nazareth, infuriated at His 
claims to be the Messias, rushed Him 
bodily out of the synagogue, and were 
carrying Him to the edge of a cliff to 
hurl Him over to His death, He mirac- 
ulously disappeared out of their hands 
and escaped. And when the Jews in 
Jerusalem “took up stones to cast at 
Him’—to stone Him to death—again 
He suddenly vanished from their sight. 


The Holy Gospel is tantalizingly 
brief and ‘“‘matter of fact” about these 
two miracles of divine independence: 
but what scenes of baffled rage and ex- 
citement they leave undescribed! The 
crowd on the cliff outside Nazareth 
wildly exclaiming as they found Him 
gone—grabbing out fiercely to right and 
left in the dusk (for it was evening), 
running into each other, seizing each 
other, cursing, shouting warnings, giv- 
ing orders, organizing searching parties; 
and then finally slowly breaking up and 
going home in baffled despair! 

And the Jews in the temple, stand- 
ing with their heavy rocks poised, just 
on the brink of their hatred’s satisfac- 
tion and triumph—and then—no one 
there where the Nazarene had stood a 
moment before! At once, the same scene 
of fierce hatred and confusion as at 
Nazareth, the same mutual imprecations 
and excitement, and the same final 
baffled despair! Serene and untouch- 
able, the Human Being had drawn upon 
His miraculous powers to assert His 
divine independence of all human malice 
and power. 

But paradoxically (how can one ever 
find a way to catalogue, pin down, con- 
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fine this extraordinary Human Being 
in ordinary human classifications!) He 
also at times showed Himself dependent 
on ordinary human beings in the use of 
His miraculous powers. 


To His own home town of Nazareth 
He returned one time early in His pub- 
lic life, ready to exert His almighty 
miracle-working power in behalf of the 
friends of His childhood and youth. 
And yet St. Mark says: 


He could not do any miracles there (ex- 
cept that He laid His hands on a few 
that were sick, and cured them), and He 
marvelled at their unbelief. 


And St. Matthew gives the reason: 


He did not work many miracles there 
because of their unbelief. 


What a spectacle! What reverence 
on the part of the Human Being for 
human freedom! And what an exalta- 
tion of the dignity of man, that even 
the Redeemer of the world, the only- 
begotten Son of God, would not force 
His gifts upon His creatures! 


On the other hand, He also showed 
a kind of divine freedom in the way 
He dispensed or refused His wonders. 
He bestowed them with a lavish hand. 
But sometimes He refused them; and 
sometimes He refused them at first, only 
to grant them later on. 

He refused at first, for instance, to 
heal the daughter of a certain Gentile 
woman, though the poor mother was 
begging and pleading and creating quite 
a scene. St. Matthew says that 


He answered her not a word. 


And when the Apostles, unable to bear 
her outcries any longer, added their 
prayers to hers, He only said: 


I was not sent except to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel. 


And to the poor woman herself: 
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It is not right to take the children’s 
bread and give it to the dogs. 


But when she would not be repulsed, and 
humbly begged: 


Yes, Lord, but the little dogs do eat 
the scraps that fall off their masters’ tables, 


He gave in at last, and cried: 


O woman, great is your faith! Let it 
be done just as you wish! 


And her daughter was cured from that 
moment. 


But at other times He actually sought 
out the unfortunate and cured their ail- 
ments almost before they realized what 
was happening. This is particularly 
striking when it is remembered how 
unwilling Our Lord usually showed 
Himself to force His gifts, or to force 
Himself in any way, on the free will of 
men. As a rule, He almost seemed to 
leave the initiative of the act of ac- 
ceptance to others. He would appear 
before them, lay His credentials down, 
so to speak; but they must accept Him, 
recognize Him, give Him the homage of 
their humble faith before He was willing 
or they were able to receive the gifts of 
body and soul He had come upon earth 
to bestow. 


Do you believe that I can do this for 
you? : 

If you have faith, all things are possible 
to them that believe. 


Yet in a few cases, He actually went 
out of His way to grant His gifts before 
demanding complete faith and submis- 
sion. 


There was an unfortunate man at 
Jerusalem, who had been lying para- 
lyzed for thirty-eight years in a kind 
of asylum or hospital for all kinds of 
hopeless cases. The man did not even 
know Our Lord by sight, and it would 
seem had hardly even heard of Him. 
But it was precisely to this least of 





the brethren that the divine Wonder- 
Worker one day approached and asked: 


Do you want to be cured? 


Even then the poor man did not 
realize what was about to happen, and 
thinking that Our Lord was referring 
to the methods of curing which were 
usually practiced in the asylum, replied 
to the effect that he was a friendless 
old man, and had no one to take an 
interest in him. And then, without any 
further preliminaries whatever, Our Lord 
said, or commanded: 


Get up, take up your bed, and walk! 


That was all; a mere command, and 
the man was cured. And when he was 
on his feet, and it began to dawn on 
him that his life-long ailment had dis- 
appeared, the Human Being had van- 
ished in the crowd! 

It almost makes one feel a little 
twinge of envy for this lucky cripple, 
to reflect on how often Our Lord de- 
manded conditions, the expression of 
faith and confidence on the part of the 
sick, how often He completely refused 
to “give a sign”, and then see Him cure 
this poor sinner so entirely on His own 
divine initiative! 

For the man was not only a crippled 
outcast, but a sinner too. A little later, 
Our Lord found him in the temple, and 
gave him this warning: 


See, you are cured; now, do not commit 
any more sins, for fear something worse 
might happen to you! 


He was free also in His refusal to 
work miracles. Aside from the cases of 
Herod and the Pharisees, for whom He 
always had an absolute and blunt re- 
fusal, there is the mysterious case in 
the Garden of Olives, when the Apostles 
began to put up some show of fight 
with the crowd of soldiers who had 
come out to arrest Him. Our Lord 
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checked them, saying to Peter, who had 
drawn one of the two swords to be found 
in the little crowd of the Apostles (and 
one is tempted to pause here and wonder 
if the Apostles usually went about with 
a couple of swords in the crowd, and 
how it was that the Prince of Peace up 
to then had offered no objection to this 
relic of more warlike days and dis- 
positions among His chosen Twelve): 


Put your sword back in its scabbard! 
For all who draw the sword shall perish 
by the sword! 

Do you think I am unable to ask My 
Father, and have Him send Me instantly 
more than twelve legions of angels? 


What a miracle that would have been! 
A Roman legion was almost the equiv- 
alent of a modern army division; and 
what a secene there would have been 
over the Garden and all Jerusalem that 
night if instead of twelve poor Jews— 
Jesus and the eleven—there had sud- 
denly appeared twelve army divisions 
of heavenly warriors, like so many 
thunderbolts, to rescue their Lord and 
smite His enemies! 


But the Human Being freely refrained 
from working such a miracle: 


The chalice that My Father has given 
Me, shall I not drink it? 

How then can the Scriptures be accom- 
plished, that so it must be done? 


He freely refused to work the miracle, 
in other words, because it was not His 
Father’s will. 


But, someone might be tempted to 
think, if He worked or did not work 
His miracles only according to His 
Father’s will, how could He be free in 
working them? If His miracles were 


always God’s doing—as they were— 
how could they be free? Can God, the 
supreme unchangeable reality, be really 
free? 

People who think of God only as 
the “soul of the world”, or the “primal 
force’, or simply “blind fate”, do have 
difficulty in realizing that He is also, 
in His dealings with all His creatures, 
perfectly free. Two great converts to 
the Catholic Church, Orestes Brownson 
and Gilbert Chesterton, reacted in a 
surprisingly similar manner to the dis- 
covery they each made, in the course 
of their religious wanderings, that God 
is not blind force or fate, but possessed 
of supreme freedom in His dealing with 
the world. They both relate that the 
coming of this knowledge was like a 
delightful, liberating, entrancing shock. 
It made them feel actually like dancing 
and shouting with glee, they both de- 
clare, to learn the wonderful truth that 
“God is free!” 

For though God is the unchangeable 
reality in Himself, nevertheless in re- 
gard to the world He is absolutely free. 
He was free to create it or not in the 
beginning; and His dealings with it 
through the centuries and to the end 
of time are a constant exercise of the 
same divine freedom. Births and deaths, 
kingdoms and conquerors, peace and 
war, the end of the world as well as 
its beginning, are every one a free ex- 
ercise of the supreme dominion of the 
Lord of the World and the King of 
Kings. 

And the Human Being, Christ the 
King, was only sharing in this freedom 
when He worked or did not work His 
miracles according to His Father’s will. 





Reciprocal 
From St. Augustine: 


When we pray, we speak to God. 
When we read good books, God speaks to us. 
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On Farming 


The world needs more farmers, not only for what they can produce, 


but for what they can become. 


E. F. Miller 


IT IS an unfortunate custom of our 
country to make fun of farmers. They 
are looked upon as “hicks,” as “hay- 
seeds,” as men and women below par 
in culture and education. A farm boy 
is always good for a laugh amongst his 
city contemporaries; a farm man is 
often made to take a back seat in a 
discussion of problems that reach be- 
yond the soil. For a person in the city 
to be called a farmer is to be given a 
title of derision. : 

Yet, the most satisfying kind of life 
that a man can lead in the United States 
is the life of a farmer. Not many city 
people, of course, will admit this state- 
ment. Tied hand and foot to a job 
that holds them to a desk or a machine 
during most of their waking hours and 
over the products of which they exer- 
cise no kind of ownership at all, they 
imagine that they have greater freedom 
than the farmers, although the truth 
of the matter is that they are little 
better off in many instances than the 
slaves of old. Living in close proximity 
to a moving picture theatre or some 
other place of colorless amusement that 
deals in unrealities, they labor under 
the impression that they have greater 
opportunities for self-improvement and 
recreation than the farmers when the 
obvious fact is that they only have 
greater opportunities to deaden their 
appreciation of what is beautiful and 
true by constant exposure to what is 
phony and false. Even though they are 
wealthy and have to do but a minimum 
of work in order to live in luxury, their 
life still falls far below the life of 


the poorest farmer, for the only growth 
(the essence of life) that they know any- 
thing about is artificial growth—the 
growth of percentages of profit and the 
growth of the value of the holdings 
from which they draw their profit. They 
are like the strange people whose ac- 
quaintance with birth does not go be- 
yond such birth as can be managed in 
a test tube. Truly that is the equivalent 
of seeing life only in a mirror. 

The farmer’s life is satisfying because 
it has little to do with the artificial 
and the unreal. It is not built up on 
make-believe. The closer a man ap- 
proaches nature (by which we mean 
the growing, blossoming, living things 
of earth), the more he is really himself 
according to the designs of the Creator. 
And the more he: is himself, the more 
he is satisfied with the arrangement of 
the universe conceived and put into 
operation by the God of the universe. 
The grouchiest and most discontented 
people that can be found are those who 
are forever running away from nature 
and the decrees of nature, and measur- 
ing their lives according to a pattern 
that is more proper to sticks and stones 
and things that are dead than to human 
beings. The farmer is close to nature 
insofar as he is close to the soil. He 
is identified with the soil—it is a part 
of himself; and whatever happens to 
the soil for good or evil happens to his 
own person. When he sees that which 
he has planted destroyed by blight or 
storm, it is as though his own arm 
or leg were torn asunder by some vir- 
ulent disease or some tragic accident. 
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And when he sees that which he has 

‘planted emerge from the furrows and 
blossom forth into sturdy grain, it is as 
though his own shoulders were grow- 
ing broader and his vision clearer. Per- 
haps this is merely one of the effects 
of ownership. The possession of prop- 
erty is the extension of self. Therefore, 
anyone, in the country or in the city, 
having something for his own would 
experience the same reaction or emotion. 
But the farmer’s case is different. He 
not only owns something, but he owns 
something that is everlastingly fertile; 
and fertility is the prime prerogative 
of nature. Even though he does not 
touch his land with plow or harrow, he 
cannot help but sense the unseen hands 
within the ground, producing and giv- 
ing life and causing to grow with furious 
intensity and diligence. He is the one 
man in the world who sees unravelled 
before his eyes every hour of his day 
and night the mystery of fertility. 


But the farmer is not only close to 
nature by his association with the fer- 
tility of nature; he is also close to God, 
for fertility is truly the generative power 
of God operating in the things He gave 
to earth. In the beginning God said 
“Fiat—let this thing be made,” and 
the thing was made. Ever since that 
time He has been crying out His “‘Fiats” 
in the ears of every farmer; and the 
fields and barns have been answering 
the command. The farmer is the pri- 
mary agent of the “Fiat” of God. He 
is the scene-changer for the drama of 
creation, beholding one miracle after 
another from the vantage point of the 
stage itself. Thus, no farmer can ever 
be a real atheist no matter how much 
he rants and raves that there is no God. 


Beauty also is the prerogative of 
nature, not the kind of beauty that is 
associated with museum and art insti- 
tutes, but the beauty of the open sky 
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and flowing field and ripening crops. 
All the human masterpieces of the world 
cannot compare with the beauty of one 
sunset or the splendor of one storm. 
Human art imitates nature; the farmer 
has for himself on his farm the original, 
the model. He is the audience while 
thunder and lightning display their 
marvels before his eyes, while sun and 
moon and stars, unobscured by smoke 
or man-made buildings, display for him 
the glory of his Maker. He has a free 
seat at the mighty tragedies that nature 
can unfold, and at the beauties with 
which nature is so lavish. In coming 
so close to nature in the wonders and 
powers that nature possesses, he is only 
coming close to God who is the author 
of nature. For all the grandeurs of this 
world are little more than a shadow 
of the grandeur that is God. 


But that which is characteristic of 
nature more than anything else is the 
need it has of ownership. All created 
things below the level of man cry out 
for someone to possess them; they are 
not themselves unless they are assim- 
ilated by intelligence and in a sense 
made a part of intelligence even though 
they are only the tool of intelligence. 
This may be a sign of the Creator’s 
high regard for man—the placing in 
all things under him of a kind of aching 
need to be attached to him. At any 
rate, to own the things of nature means 
to be close enough to nature to hear 
the cry. This is especially true if that 
which is owned is land. To own a house 
is laudable. But houses in themselves 
are dead and unproductive. Land is 
something almost with a soul. And when 
a man owns land, he actually gives his 
own soul to that which he possesses. 
He becomes as big as his farm, and his 
farm becomes as big as he. This is the 
fundamental explanation of the inde- 
pendence of farmers, why they do not 
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form unions, why they carve a complete 
and rounded life out of the kingdom 
that is theirs with very little dependence 
on outside help. 


Only a man who has never been be- 
yond the paved streets of the large city 
and who has not been blessed with the 
gift of observation can say that the 
farmer is ignorant. It is not ignorance 
to have the ability to supply the world 
with food so that the world can pursue 
its appointed path. If wars are won 
it is because of farmers just. as much 
as soldiers. If industry continues to 
produce, it is due to farmers even more 
than to machines. If homes and families 
remain intact, it is in some degree the 
farmer who stands in the background 
with plow and harrow to act as bulwark. 
Mankind would perish and the earth 
would be left desolate were it not for 
the farmer. Few other occupations can 
lay claim to such importance. If the 
President of the United States would 
not be president very long if it were 
not for the farmer, then the farmer in 
his own way is just as vital as the 
president. 


But in reflecting on the ordinary, 
everyday life of the farmer, one sees 
how skilled a man must be in order to 
assume so high a charge as the tending 
of the land. The farmer has knowledge 
of the rotation of crops, of the needs 
of fallow soil, of the various foods re- 
quired by his stock. He can repair his 
machinery without calling in a me- 
chanic; he can build a fence around 
all his property from materials close 
at hand that will defy the ravages 
of weather; he can make a road that 
will serve his purposes. And as far as 
figures are concerned, he can keep him- 
self informed on what his work is merit- 
ing financially as though he were an 
accountant in a bank. He knows eugen- 
ics, not under that name and not as 
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it is taught in long and high-sounding 
terms in the university, but as it affects 
the strain of his cattle. He knows me- 
teorology, not as it is propounded by 
the weather prophets in the daily news- 
papers, but as it promises ill or good 
for his crops. He knows architecture, 
not as the science (or art, if you will) 
which is carried on in cities with large 
crops of bright young graduates who can 
draw a straight line but who cannot lay 
a brick, but in the practical way of 
building his own home. And so through 
all the sciences that man may need for 
his livelihood, the farmer is sufficiently 
informed to make them serve him when 
he wants them. 


Contrast with the farmer the city 
dweller and worker and decide which 
one more rightly deserves the title of 
“hick” or hayseed.” Most men of the 
city cannot even repair a leak in the 
kitchen faucet without calling in an 
expert, which expert can do no more 
than repair leaks in kitchen faucets. 
They can hardly tell the difference be- 
tween a cow and a horse, not to say 


anything about their ignorance in re- - 


gard to the method of caring for a 
cow or a horse; and a pig to them is 
something that you eat and nothing 
more. It surely does not take a genius 
to add up figures and subtract them, 
and yet many university graduates who 
work in cities spend their lives doing 
no more than that. Nor does it demand 
a diversity of talent in order to work 
in most of the city factories that employ 
so many people. A man who can walk 
is sufficiently equipped to handle almost 
any job that the ordinary man spends 
his life at; and he need learn nothing 
more to keep that job for the rest of 
his life. There is simply no comparison 
between the accomplishments of the 
run-of-the-mill farmer and his brother 
in the city. 
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Not every farmer, however, takes full 
advantage of the wonderful life that is 
his. It is his own fault if ignorant people 
make fun of him. While he takes care 
of the big things that concern his land, 
he is sometimes entirely oblivious of 
the necessity of taking care of the little 
things too. A genius may be an extra- 
ordinary man and be deserving of the 
highest praise; but that is no reason 
why a genius should allow his hair to 
grow until it reaches the base of his 
spine and can be curled like a frond 
of palms. A farmer is far ahead of 
city folks in view of the fact that he 
owns his land and possesses talents that 
these others know nothing about. But 
that does not exempt him from the 
privilege of having all the comforts that 
city people have. If he does not pos- 
sess these comforts, if he actually allows 
hayseed to cling to his hair and manure 
to be on his shoes in church as well as 
in the barn, if he permits his home to 
be little better than his barn, then he 
has no refutation to offer if simple folks 
who know no better make fun of him 
and call him names. If the farmer would 
‘use his talent on his home, he could 
have a finer and more comfortable home 
than seventy-five percent of the people 
in the city. A comfortable home would 
make his life, which by its very nature 
is difficult, more happy and satisfying. 
There are many things that he can do. 


He can spend a little time each year 
surrounding his house with a lawn and 
hedges, planting and taking care of 
trees that will cast their shade in the 
steaming months of summer, laying out 
(or seeing to it that they are laid out) 
flower beds in places that will meet and 
soothe the eye, making sidewalks to and 
from the house and the outlying build- 
ings. Sometimes one is given the im- 
pression that all the buildings on a farm 
are of a piece and serve the same pur- 


pose—barns for cattle and sheds for 
fodder. There is no distinction between 
the home and the outhouses. Deep mud, 
as a result of rains and melting snow, 
flows right up to the kitchen door, en- 
velopes the house on every side and 
only too often infiltrates into the house 
itself via the feet of all who have been 
outside. If the members of the family 
are careless in improving the physical 
circumstances of their home, they will 
be careless also about tracking up the 
house with manure and mud and all 
the other effluvia that are proper only 
to the barn and field. Nor will there 
be in the house the honest comforts 
which should be the reward looked for- 
ward to during a hard day’s work. The 
home should be another world from 
that of the plow and tractor; it should 
be so arranged and fitted out that it 
enables a man to forget the dampness 
and the coldness of the weather against 
which he fought since early morning. It 
should have facilities for bathing, not 
the kind of facilities that go no farther 
than a wash tub filled with water and 
set out on the kitchen floor, but a real 
bath room where a man can soak out 
from his bones the weariness of his 
long labors, and after which he can put 
on fresh clothes and relax for an hour 
or two over a book or magazine, or 
at least the daily paper. If the farm 
house is characterized only by austerity, 
the one thing that a man feels like 
doing when he finishes his work for the 
day is to go to bed. He will spend as 
little time as possible at home. That 
is not good even on the farm. 


It is wise for a farmer to send at 
least one of his sons to an agricultural 
school in order to learn the latest sci- 
entific methods of taking care of a 
farm. To be bound down by tradition 
(“my father did it this way, and what 
was good enough for my father is good 
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enough for me’’) is to refuse to be in- 
telligent. Study and research bring out 
new discoveries that can make farming 
easier as well as more profitable. Be- 
sides, a college education has advan- 
tages even over and above the mere 
pragmatic purpose that it will serve. It 
will broaden the young man; it will 
acquaint him with books; it will give 
him the necessary equipment to think 
straight on other matters besides farm- 
ing—on government, on art, on politics. 
It will incline him to an interest in 
civic affairs so that if the county or 
state does not provide good roads from 
the fields to the market he will want 
to know the reason why. And in de- 
manding an explanation he will have 
just as much poise and grammatical 
correctness as the man who never left 
the city but who could dominate the 
meeting if he were the only one with 
an education. In short, he will be in 
a position to give a good account of 


himself no matter what emergency arises. 
Education can do all this and much 
more. Consequently, a farm father is 
very short-sighted if he does not grant 
the opportunity of going to school to 
all his boys if that is possible, but to 
one at least even though it means great 
sacrifice. As soon as farming loses its 
ill-founded reputation, there will not 
be so many young people leaving the 
farm for the city. But the farmers 
themselves must do their bit in under- 
mining this trend. One cannot blame a 
boy for leaving home if he was allowed 
to learn how to read and write and no 
more, and if the only plumbing he ever 
knew was a rickety lean-to that stood 
on an island in his back yard in the 
midst of a sea of snow or mud or water. 

To be a farmer, in the full sense of 
the word, is to be a creator, an artist, 
an executive, a power. It is the most 
satisfying and rewarding of all the modes 
of making a living. 


i— oe — 


A Saint on Almsgiving 

St. John Bosco sums up the duty of giving alms as follows: 

“God has made the poor man that he may gain heaven by his resignation and 
patience; but He has made the rich man that he may save himself through his 
charity and alms. Some believe it licit to enjoy for themselves those gifts of 
fortune that the Lord has conceded to them; licit to keep them, to multiply 
them, to use them as they think and please without sharing them in any way 
with the needy. Others think they do enough when they give some small coin 
or render some little help at rare intervals. This is a deception. Jesus Christ 
commands alms of that which remains over and above your honest sustenance. 

“Do not tell me that this is a counsel and not a precept. With the Gospel, at 
hand I reply that it is of counsel to abandon all to make ourselves voluntarily 
poor, like religious; but it is of precept to give alms of what is superfluous. 
‘Of that which remaineth give alms.’ Those words are not mine, they are the 
words of Jesus Christ, who will judge us, and at whose tribunal there will be 
no room for pretexts or quibbles. 

“That alms-giving is not merely counselled, but commanded, the Divine 
Saviour demonstrates especially in the parable of the rich man and the poor 
Lazarus. ‘There was a rich man,’ he says, ‘who spent his money on sumptuous 
feasts and fine clothes; and at the same time a beggar who asked in vain for 
something to satisfy his hunger.’ After a time, both died, and the poor man 
was carried to heaven. But what was the lot of the rich man? ‘He was buried 
in hell.” And for what fault? Perhaps because he blasphemed? Or because he 
was unjust? The Gospel says nothing except that the rich man enjoyed all his 
wealth without sharing it with the needy.” 
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fe ~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Deceiving Oneself 


Much—perhaps even most—of the unhappiness of shut-ins arises from a 
false notion of where happiness is to be found in this world. If I think of 
something that I cannot have as the only thing that can possibly make me 
happy, I am bound to be miserable, even though I am wrong in thinking 
that the thing I lack would make me happy. This is the situation with 
unhappy shut-ins. They have built up within their minds the conviction 
that health is all they need for happiness; that if they could get around 
like other people, partake- freely in the activities and pleasures of the world, 
their happiness would be complete. It is sad that such foolish and futile 
thoughts should add to the misery that is theirs. 


The truth is that whatever degree of real happiness is to be found in this 
life can come only from surrendering oneself to the will of God and con- 
sciously directing one’s whole being toward union with Him. This holds 
equally for the healthy, active people as for the shut-ins to whom these 
words are addressed. 


History and everyday experience are filled with proofs of this, from such 
admissions as that of the apostate and successful writer, Anatole France, 
who said shortly before he died: “I have not known one single day, nor 
one single hour, of real happiness and peace,” down to the latest despairing 
note penned by the most recent of America’s 30,000 suicides per year. It 
is as simple as this, that if health and activity could bring happiness, there 
would be no suicides among the healthy, no quarrels among the active, no 
moanings among the married, no wars among the nations. 


Among those whose lives are directed toward union with God, the circum- 
stances of living are of little moment. One can fulfill that condition of 
happiness in a factory, in an office, in a household of children, and on a 
sick bed too. There have been happy saints in every conceivable circum- 
stance of human living, happy because they had no illusions as to where 
happiness was to be found, and saints because they had fixed their wills 
and their desires unreservedly on the will of God. Every shut-in should meet 
his temptations to think of health as the essential secret of his happiness 
by repeating the words of St. Augustine in a spirit of prayerful desire: “Our 
hearts are made for Thee, O God, and they shall not rest until they rest 
in Thee.” 
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For those Americans who have an honest 
and sincere interest in the question of “sep- 
aration of church and state” that has been 
so widely discussed during the past few years, 
the bystander recommends a most scholarly 
and definitive study recently written by Wilfrid 
Parsons, S. J. (The First Freedom, New York, 
Declan X. McMullen Co., $2.25.) It reduces 
all the arguments used by popular speakers, 
public school officials and even State and 
Federal judges against the use of State and 
Federal funds for any purpose connected with 
parochial schools, to this syllogism: “The 
United States Constitution (or the American 
tradition) imposes separation of church and 
state on both the nation and the States by 
virtue of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. But, Federal aid to parochial schools, 
for example, is a violation of separation of 
church and state. Therefore, the Constitution 
(or the American tradition) forbids Federal 
or State aid to such schools.” The entire 
book is concerned with examining, in the 
light of history, documented fact, and public 
practice and tradition, the two premises of 
this argument, and it shows how completely 
erroneous they are. 

The major premise of those who want to 
see parochial schools completely isolated from 
any use of public funds whatsoever is that 
the Constitution or American tradition im- 
poses a strict separation of church and state. 
Of course the legal basis for this contention 
is to be found in the First Amendment to 
the Constitution, part of which reads: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” Father Parsons makes an 
exhaustive study of the background and argu- 
mentation that influenced the adoption of 
this amendment, and finds that “all that both 
branches (of the government) had in mind 
to propose to the States for amendment was 
a limitation on the Federal government against 
imposing a national religion on the States 
and using its power to enforce any specific 
profession of belief on any citizen.” Before 
the Revolutionary War, 10 of the original 
States had an established religion, ie., one 


Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


that the State directly supported and in some 
way enforced on its citizens. During the 
Revolutionary War or shortly after, 5 of the 
10 States disestablished the religion that had 
been official up to that time, so that when 
the First Amendment was written, there were 
5 established State churches and 8 States 
with no official religion. There was, naturally, 
considerable agitation on the part of those 
States which had an established religion to 
influence the Constitutional Convention to 
set up a national State religion, each one in- 
sisting that its own be adopted. Because of 
the impossibility of choosing one of the vari- 
ous Protestant sects that were ambitious of 
the honor of being made the national religion, 
the framers of the First Amendment deter- 
mined that there would never be a federally 
established religion in the United States, and 
it was just the fact that no sect wanted to 
see a different sect elevated to the position 
of the established church that made possible 
the ratification of the First Amendment by 
the votes of the States. It is true that in the 
writings of James Madison, who had much 
to do with the formulation of the First 
Amendment, there can be found expressions 
of opinion against the State’s helping or 
supporting religious bodies even in any in- 
direct way; but there is no shred of evidence 
that this opinion was projected, either by him 
or by anyone else, into the sense of the 
amendment as it was finally phrased. Its sole 
purpose was to prevent the government from 
establishing a state religion, i.e., from making 
any religion official, and to insure liberty of 
religion to all. Those who, even in official 
decisions, do project any private opinions of 
James Madison into the First Amendment 
are guilty of the worst kind of legal chicanery. 

Moreover, it was long after the adoption 
of the First Amendment before there was any 
appreciable lessening of the ties between spe- 
cific States and specific religious sects. Only 
in 1818 did Connecticut disestablish its official 
religion (the Congregationalist), and it was 
not until 1833 that Massachusetts did like- 
wise. Moreover many of the States continued 
to foster close ties between their government 
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and religion, i.e., by insisting that candidates 
for public office be Christian (sometimes that 
they be a specific kind of Christian, some- 
times that they be any kind of Christian ex- 
cept a Roman Catholic). Some of the States 
did not remove religious conditions and re- 
strictions on candidates for public office until 
well into the 20th century. For many years 
the States were giving material benefits to 
churches in one form or another; ministers 
were accepted political leaders who used their 
pulpits to promote political measures and 
candidates; and many States were directly 
supporting religious schools. All this is clear 
evidence that there was no _tradition—nor 
even any thought—of separation of church 
and state in the complete and extreme sense 
in which it is spoken of as a “tradition” today. 

Thus the minor premise of the syllogism 
that forms the argument of those who oppose 
tax-supported bus transportation and other 
services for the children of parochial schools 
as a violation of separation of church and 
state simply has no backing in law or in 
history. Separation of church and state as 
applied to parochial school services in the 
minds of many is a modern invention ficti- 
tiously attributed for its origin to the framers 
of the Constitution and Bill of Rights and 
falsely said to be a “great American tradition”. 
Yet it has been on this fictitious and false 
assumption of a legal principle and immemorial 
tradition that the Supreme Court of the 
United States recently decided that public 
school premises should not be used, even out- 
side of regular school periods, for religious 
instruction. Justice Black, in his decision, 
referred to “the wall” that the First Amend- 


ment erected between church and state, and 


* further stated that this wall should be kept 


“high and impregnable”. The only “wall” 
that the Constitutional Convention had in 
mind was one which would prevent the Fed- 
eral government from adopting an official 
religion; it neither excluded by intent a 
healthy cooperation between church and state, 
nor did it originate any tradition discernible 
in 50 years of American history to the effect 
that cooperation between the state and re- 
ligion was prohibited. Nor did the “wall”— 
a term borrowed from a sentence of Thomas 
Jefferson on the question of church and state 
—prevent Jefferson himself from introducing 
various religious sects into the University of 
Virginia of which he was the Rector in 1822, 
because, in his own words, “the want of 
instruction in the various creeds of religious 
faith existing among our citizens presents . . . 
a chasm in a general institution of the useful 
sciences.” The university adopted his sug- 
gestion that the various sects be invited to 
establish their religious schools within the 
confines of the university, so that the under- 
graduates could also have the benefit of re- 
ligious instruction and worship, and it was 
duly ordered that “the students of the uni- 
versity will be free and expected to attend 
religious worship at the establishment of their 
respective sects, in the morning, and in time 
to meet their school at the university at its 
stated hour.” . . . With such research, facts 
and unanswerable logic does Father Parsons’ 
book answer the proponents of extreme sep- 
aration of church and state. It is essential 
reading for all who have an interest in the 
question. 
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Plural Order 


In the Bengali language used in the Dacca section of India there is no plural 
form for nouns, and one way of indicating the plural form in conversation 
is to repeat a modifying adjective. Thus chota goss means small tree, and 
chota chota goss means small trees. A Dacca missionary relates in the Bengalese 
magazine that one of the Christian women of his parish was one day preparing 
some clothes for the expected arrival of another child, and her five-year-old 
daughter, after watching the mother for a time, asked her what the clothes 
were for. The mother answered that they were for a little brother which 
her father had ordered. 

But when the brother arrived, he turned out to be twins. Whereupon the 
little girl, after learning of the event, said to the mother with childish sincerity: 

“Mama, why didn’t you order the little brother? You know that Daddy 
stutters !” 
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Refresher 

The great musical composer, Haydn, 
was a very pious man, and not afraid 
to admit his piety, as the following 
story proves. 

One day, while he was in the com- 
pany of several other distinguished 
musicians, the question arose as to the 
best way of refreshing the mind when 
one is weary with excessive labor. 

“T find nothing so effective as a glass 
of good wine,” said one. 

“When my inspiration begins to flag,” 
responded another, “I drop my work 
and look for human companionship. This 
always refreshes me.” 

“How about you, Haydn?” another 
said to the composer. 

“T take to my rosary,” was the reply. 
“T always carry it about with me, and 
after saying a few decades, I am sure 
to feel refreshed both in mind and body.” 
Court Scene 

It must be said that if Poland suffers 
under the Communists, it also suffered 
under the Czars, as the following inci- 
dent illustrates. 

During the reign of Czar Nicholas I 
certain atrocities took place at the town 
of Minsk. Among other brutalities com- 
mitted against the civilian population, 
a group of Polish nuns, after being al- 
most starved in prison, was flogged, and 
then buried alive. 

Some time after this incident, Czar 
Nicholas visited Rome, and while there 
was granted an audience with Pope Pius 
IX. But if the mighty ruler expected 
the Pope to fawn upon him, he was mis- 
taken. No sooner were they face to face, 
than the Pope rose from his chair and 
looking straight at his visitor said to 
him: 
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“You are one of the mightiest mon- 
archs in the world, and I am but a fee- 
ble old man, the servant of the servants 
of God. But I cite you to meet me 
again before the throne of the Judge of 
the world and to answer there for the 
treatment you allowed to be given to 
the nuns of Minsk.” 

The meeting of the two in eternity 
has long since taken place, and one 
wonders what Nicholas had to say in 
his defense. 


Testament 

When the will of Louis Pasteur was 
read, it was found to contain the follow- 
ing beautiful sentiment, which illumines 
the character of this man who was not 
only one of the world’s great bacteri- 
ologists,.but an exemplary Catholic be- 
sides: 

“This is my testament: 

“T leave to my wife all that the law 
permits a man to leave. 

“May my children never wander from 
the path of duty which they know. May 
they keep always for their mother the 
tenderness which she so richly deserves.” 


Rebirth 

It is said of St. Louis, King of France 
during the age of the crusades, that as 
each of his children was brought home 
from the church after being baptized, he 
would take the little one into his arms 
and embrace it with tenderness, saying: 

“Dear little one, until now, you were 
only my child, but today, by baptism, 
God has made you His child. For grant- 
ing such a great grace, may His holy 
Name be blessed forever.” 

Thus did a saint regard the great 
sacrament of baptism. 
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We think that the greatest thing said 
during the entire campaign for the Re- 
publican nomination to the presidency 
of the United States and the convention 
at Philadelphia was the short statement 
of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan: 
“The man should not seek the office, 
but the office should seek the man.” 


Of course this represents idealism at 
its best and most impractical. The man 
who does not seek an office, as politics 
is practiced in the United States, usually 
does not find any office seeking him. 
With rare exceptions, a man has to know 
how to put on a “blitz” for votes, how 
to make dickers and deals with other 
ambitious politicians, how to form and 
run a vote-getting organization, and 
how to spend effectively thousands of 
dollars, if he aspires to any office in 
public life. 

But worst of all, an office-seeker must 
cultivate the art of boasting and brag- 
ging about himself. He must forget all 
about humility, and tell the “peepul” 
that there is nobody like him; that he 
can do the impossible; that he is a 
paragon of virtue and integrity; that 
he has the brains of a genius, the hero- 
ism of a martyr, and the energy of a 
hundred men. He must, without gagging 
or choking, tell the country that he 
will rectify all injustice, overthrow all 
schemers, and destroy all evil. At the 
same time he must accuse his opponents 
of having practically no brains, of be- 
ing morally morons, and of being in 
league with all the forces of evil. 

Then, if he succeeds in obtaining the 
office he sought, he must accept it with 
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the appearance of coyness, shyness, 
humility and a sense of unworthiness 
so deep as to call for tears and prayers. 
He turns off the spigot of arrogance 
and turns on the faucet of humility, 
which is the best cloak with which to 
cover the fact that he cannot possibly 
live up to the picture he painted of 
himself as he campaigned for office. 

This is alt unnatural and ludicrous. 
Perhaps it is one of the chief reasons 
why there are better men in obscurity 
than there are in public office. Truly 
great men would rather die than can- 
onize themselves as candidates for pub- 
lic office are obliged, by political tradi- 
tion, to do. 

It will. be a great day when Senator 
Vandenberg’s apothegm receives recog- 
nition in American politics. ‘The office 
should seek the man, not the man the 
office.” 


We Are On Our Way 

To anyone who has read history, 
there are certain signs by which it 
can be noted that a nation is headed 
toward catastrophe. The catastrophe 
can take one of many forms: decimation 
and defeat in war, enslavement, revolu- 
tion, plague, etc. 

One of the signs that a nation is on 
its way to catastrophe is present when 
a large part of the people in that nation 
have assumed. the divine authority over 
life and death. God is merciful, and 
He has permitted nations to survive 
even though many evils could be charged 
against them. But history proves that 
He is jealous of His right over life and 
death, and when men arrogate that right 
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to themselves, He invariably permits 
the process of their own destruction to 
begin. 

That America’s process of destruction 
may be beginning appears clear to the 
student of history from the furious 
drive that is being put on for legalizing 
euthanasia, i.e.,.murder by drugs. It is 
said that 80 per cent of some 4,000 
physicians polled in New York State 
agreed recently that mercy killing of 
the incurable would be humane. It is 
reported that in one large group of 
doctors gathered to hear lectures on can- 
cer there was not a single one who did 
not admit to having killed suffering and 
incurable patients. One of their argu- 
ments for legalizing euthanasia is that 
“We may as well bring it out into the 
open and place the blessing of society 
upon it, because it is going on all over 
in secret anyway.” 

Last December a committee of 2,000 
doctors in New York drew up a Dill 
to be presented to the State legislature 
which would make it fully legal for a 
suffering patient to ask for death and 
for his physician to kill him. Whether 
the bill passes or not, these 2,000 physi- 
cians will probably go right on murder- 
ing people “to put them out of their 


misery”, as will many others throughout 
the land. 


And that, my friends, is what puts 
us on the high road to catastrophe and 
gives us a push. It is only left to spec- 
ulate on the mode through which our 
national annihilation will come. Atomic 
warfare? Internal revolution? Conquest 
by an oriental race? The “black death”? 
Only saints, who are willing to die in 
defense of the right of others to live, 
can possibly save us. 


Failures 
There is, in the United States and 
throughout the world, a woeful shortage 


of priests and religious. Msgr. Freking 
in the Shield quotes St. John Bosco as 
saying that in his experienced opinion 
the germ of a vocation to the priest- 
hood or the religious life is planted in 
the hearts of one-third of all the boys 
and girls born into Catholic families. In 
the United States only nine-tenths of 
one per cent of the Catholic young 
people accept a call to the priesthood 
or the religious life. 


That one-third of all youths are called 
to the higher life may seem astounding, 
until you reflect that it must be so if 
God’s plan that the Gospel is to be 
preached to all nations is ever to be 
carried out. God never makes a plan 
without providing adequate means for 
its achievement. He has planned to 
make His message to mankind known 
everywhere through human beings free- 
ly accepting a commission through a 
special vocation. He must give an ample 
number the special vocation; it must 
be that thousands of these reject it. 


So we are failures, we Catholics and 
Christians. Failures in our homes, 
where so few Christian parents ever 
speak of a possible vocation to the 
priesthood or religious life to their grow- 
ing children, and where so many actually 
resist and smother the stirrings of such 
vocations. Failures in our schools, 
where we fail to inspire by example and 
leadership, by instruction and encour- 
agement, the young who need guidance 
along vocational lines. Failures in the 
smug, contented, materially luxurious 
character of our Christian lives, which 
create soft places for our children to 
occupy, as if their faith meant only a 
road to prosperity and ease. 

Ground could be broken for a hun- 
dred Catholic schools and hospitals to- 
morrow if there were Sisters to staff 
them. There are millions of potential 
converts in America, waiting for a priest 
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to come to them and explain the faith 
of Jesus Christ. There are ten thousand 
spots on the globe where the faith could 
be lit like a torch in the darkness, if 
there were only priests to carry the 
torches around the world. Every eighth 
grade child, every high school pupil, 
should be inspired to ask whether he 
(or she) may not belong to the chosen 
one-third. 


Profiteers 

On the evening of the day the new 
Ford automobile was put on sale, at a 
price in the neighborhood of $1,700, 
some of the new cars were already 
standing for sale in used car lots at 
prices that ranged between $2,900 and 
$3,200. Obviously there are people who 
pay such prices for new cars, and they 
are probably people who, in their own 
line of business, are “taking” the pur- 
chasing public for every cent they can 
get because they, too, happen to be sell- 
ing something the supply of which does 
not meet the demand. 

This is the sort of thing the National 
Association of Manufacturers has given 
us by demanding that all price controls 
be abandoned soon after the war. “Let 
nature take its course,” they said, “and 
soon there will be no high prices at all.” 
It now seems that “nature” is a greedy 
and avaricious old witch, who cannot 
resist making 50 or 100 per cent profit 
out of the circumstance that people 
need certain things and cannot get them 
without paying an exorbitant bonus. 

It is hopeless to expect that we shall 
ever have a just, depression-free, pros- 
perous economy, so long as greed mani- 
fests such tremendous power. “Nature” 
will continue to take its course until it 
steers us right into the next depression. 


The Illiterates 
Some weeks ago Time reported, rather 
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gleefully it seemed to us, on the degree 
of religious ignorance that was found 
among the sophomores of a certain class 
in a certain college, including the seven 
Catholics of the class. Of 50 pupils in 
the class, only 8 were found to possess 
any correct though elementary religious 
knowledge. The rest, and, says Time, 
the Catholics were as bad as any of 
them, projected ideas such as the follow- 
ing: 


They knew of no difference between 
the Old and New Testament. 


They had no idea of the chronological 
place of Jesus in history, some 
having Him wander in and out 
of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 


They named Job and others equally 
implausible as the recipients of the 
ten commandments. 


They pictured God as “a somewhat 
arbitrary but sentimental old man 
inclined to rap people’s knuckles 
if they did not show Him proper 
respect.” 

What Time did not mention was the 
fact that the seven ignorant Roman 
Catholics in the class provided a “pre- 
sumption of ignorance” by the very fact 
that they were there. The college was 
clearly non-sectarian or secular, and in- 
formed Catholic parents do not send 
their sons and daughters to such col- 
leges, and informed Catholic youths do 
not choose to go to such colleges. While 
it would be possible to find fairly well 
instructed Catholics in secular colleges, 
and poorly instructed ones in Catholic 
colleges, it still remains a presumption 
that the Catholic family whose children 
are in secular colleges is religiously illit- 
erate, even though it rates large type 
in the social register. The fact that there 
are many such does not alter the pre- 
sumption. 
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The Lost Science 


Not long ago we found ourselves in 
a small midwestern town with an hour 
or so on our hands between trains. A 
walk through the town quickly ex- 
hausted its scenic resources, and coming 
abreast of a small building plainly 
marked as the Public Library, we were 
glad to take refuge within it, both as 
an escape from the hot sun and as an 
opportunity to improve a few moments 
in the company of the literary great. 


We found the books neatly arranged 
and classified along the shelves, and 
wandering rather haphazardly from sec- 
tion to section, found ourselves at last 
in front of a case marked “Religion.” 
The contents of this section were so 
remarkable that we made a note of them 
for the benefit of our studious readers. 
Apparently the lady librarian in filling 
out this section had been confronted 
with an embarrassing paucity of ma- 
terial, and in order to fill a decent space 
had drawn volumes from all sides and 
sources. The entire section consisted 
of fifteen titles, and they indeed formed 
a highly interesting and even sensational 
assortment. 


Reading from left to right, we noted 
the following titles: The Confessions 
of St. Augustine, the Book of Mormon, 
The Chronicles of Flavius Josephus, 
Bullfinch’s Mythology, the Life of Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Screwtape Letters, the 
Discipline of the Methodist Church for 
the year 1944, The Church in Japan, 
and, of course, The Bible. 


This little experience of ours is a kind 
of symbol, we feel, of the state of re- 
ligious reading in the United States. 
People would read about almost anything 
rather than about the things of God, 
and probably in most public libraries 
the proportionate number of religious 





books would be about the same as it 
was in the one we visited. 


It seems to us, too, that this choice 
collection of diverse titles is a good 
symbol of American thought on the sub- 
ject of religion: all confused and mixed 
up. To many Americans the Bible is 
no more and no less worthy of credence 
than the Bullfinch Mythology, and 
Mary Baker Eddy occupies the same 
high plateau as St. Augustine. All that 
is needed, after all, is a good solid book 
of rules like the Discipline of the Meth- 
odist Church. All of which simply 
means that religion, the most important 
topic in the world, has been pushed 
out of people’s minds and out of their 
libraries, and the honest seeker will 
have a hard time bringing it back. 


Maxims 

The following beautiful principles 
were found among the notes and effects 
of the saintly Cardinal Merry del Val. 
They had been written for his own 
personal guidance, and they afford a 
glimpse into his soul: 


“Pray slowly, but if you notice that 
you have said a prayer hastily or dis- 
tractedly, do not repeat it, but ask God 
to give you the grace to do better an- 
other time.” 


“When you see that you have failed, 
at once make an act of the virtue con- 
trary to the fault.” 


“God gives His graces at the moment 
when one needs them. We must not tor- 
ment ourselves, forseeing sacrifices which 
at the moment He is not asking of us. 
And we must not doubt that God will 
give us strength to do what He demands 
of us.” 


“Do not forget that unless you crucify 
yourself, you will crucify Jesus Christ.” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


1. Heresy of Luther, (Cont.): 

Shortly after the completion of the 
Diet of Spires a new meeting was held. 
It was convened in the City of Mar- 
bourg and was composed of Lutherans 
and Zwinglians, or Sacramentarians, 
with a view to reuniting the two factions 
into one single religion. Here appeared 
all the leaders of the two sects, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Osiander, Zwingli, Eco- 
lampadius and Bucer. They easily 
agreed on all points save one, namely 
the Eucharist. For the Zwinglians ob- 
stinately denied the real presence of 
Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. And 
though the conferences were renewed at 
different times, to put an end to the 
diversity of belief among those who 
opposed the Catholics no unanimity 
could be established. In this we can 
recognize an admirable disposition of 
divine Providence which has wished the 
Roman Church to be able to allege 
against the Reformers a unity of doc- 
trine, constantly preserved, and that 
the heretics be constantly confounded 
by this argument. 

Luther, meanwhile, had celebrated his 
marriage with Catherine de Boré. Cath- 
erine was of a noble family, which had 
fallen into poverty. Despairing of at- 
taining a high position in society, she 
entered the convent of Misnie, where 
she eventually became the abbess. After 
reading a book by Luther, treating of 
the nullity of religious vows, Catherine 
requested an interview with the author. 
Luther visited her frequently, and finally 
induced her to leave the convent and 
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retire to Wittemberg, where they had 
the effrontery to marry with great so- 
lemnity. Zwingli, too, married, and the 
example and suggestions of Luther in- 
fluenced the Grand Master of the Teu- 
tonic Order to take the same step. These 
marriages among the leading Protestants 
lead Erasmus to remark satirically that 
all the heresies of his time were making 
comedies of themselves, since all the 
comedies of his day ended in marriage. 

In the month of June, 1530, the 
famous Diet of Augsburg was held. The 
Emperor himself called the meeting and 
demanded that all princes of the empire 
attend. The Protestants did so reluc- 
tantly. Represented by Melanchthon, 
Brentius and Schnepf, the Lutheran 
princes presented to the emperor their 
profession of faith. It was composed by 
Melanchthon, who sought in it to modify 
those opinions of his sect which were 
odious to the Catholics. It came to be 
known as the “Confession of Augsburg”, 
and was subscribed to by the majority 
of Lutherans. Shortly afterwards the 
Zwinglians also presented their profes- 
sions of faith, in which they agreed sub- 
stantially with the Lutherans, save in 
their doctrine concerning the Eucharist. 

At the conclusion of the Diet, the 
Emperor promulgated an edict in virtue 
of which the Lutheran princes and cities 
were granted a delay unntil April 15, 
1530, to declare that they wished to 
agree in faith with the Apostolic See 
until a Council of the Church could be 
held. A similar edict was promulgated 
against the Anabaptists and Zwinglians. 
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The edicts, however, had the effect of 
making the Protestants more stubborn 
than ever. In 1531 they assembled at 
Smalkalde and formed a League, named 
after this city, to reclaim by arms, as 
they said, the freedom of their religion. 
They refused to admit the Swiss to the 
League because of their errors regarding 
the Sacrament of the altar. 


It was only 16 years later, in 1547, 
that this state of affairs was brought 
to an end in a bloody battle on the 
banks of the Elbe. There Charles V 
was victorious over the Lutherans and 
took prisoner John, elector of Saxony, 
and Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, the two 
principal fosterers of the heresy. The 
Protestant sect would have been com- 
pletely stamped out had not Maurice 
of Saxony, a nephew of the Elector, 
John, turned his armies against the 
emperor. 


On December 13, 1545, before the 
conclusion of the religious war, the 
Ecumenical Council of Trent was opened 
by Pope Paul III. It was continued 
under the pontificate of Julius III, and 
after being suspended for several years 
for different reasons, was finally con- 
cluded during the pontificate of Pius IV 
on December 4, 1563. Luther, who had 
previously appealed from a legate to 
‘the Pope, then from an ill-informed 
Pope to a better-informed Pope, and 
finally from the Pope to a Council, now 
stubbornly refused to accept or even to 
attend the Council. And after his death 
the other Protestants followed his 
example. 


While the Fathers of the Council 
were preparing to open the fourth Ses- 
sion of the Council, news of the death 
of Luther reached Trent. Instead of 
journeying to attend the Council, he 
had a longer journey still to make. He 
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was seized by death on February 17, 
1546, at the age of 63. He expired 
during the night, after being attacked 
by violent pains. But before dying he 
turned to Juste Jonas, his disciple, and 
exclaimed: “Pray for our Lord God and 
His Gospel that it may prosper, for the 
Council of Trent and the abominable 
Pope are seriously besetting it.” With 
these words he expired. His body was 
borne as if in triumph to Wittemberg, 
accompanied by Catherine de Boré, his 
three sons, John, Martin, and Paul, and 
a large crowd of people. His funeral 
oration was delivered in German by 
Melanchthon, and in Latin by Pomer. 
The latter composed the following epi- 
taph for the heretic: “While living, O 
Pope, I was your plague; after my 
death, I will be your death!” 


After his death, the followers of 
Luther divided into many different sects, 
numbering, after a few short years, as 
many as fifty-six. In 1547 the Em- 
peror, Charles V, held a second Diet 
of Augsburg, at which the Catholic re- 
ligion was restablished in that city. A 
year later, however, he dimmed the glory 
of his former achievements by the pub- 
lication of another edict, known as the 
“Interim”, in which he arrogated to 
himself the right of mediating in mat- 
ters of faith and ecclesiastical discipline. 
In 1532, Charles, after putting to flight 
the armies of Maurice of Saxony, en- 
tered into a peace pact with him in 
which he granted freedom of religion 
in his states to those who professed the 
Confession of Augsburg. Finally in 
1556 Charles resigned the government 
of the empire to his son, Ferdinand, 
king of the Romans, and himself re- 
tired to a monastery to prepare for 
death. His death occurred two years 
later, on September 21, 1558. 











Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
Rev. Killian J. Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., 1880-1946 
“Catholic Boyologist” 


I. Life: 

Killian Joseph Hennrich was-born in Leeu- 
warden, Holland, on November 9th, 1880. 
His primary studies were made in Holland 
and Germany. College courses were taken 
with the Capuchin Fathers at St. Lawrence 
College. On July 14th, 1904, he received the 
Capuchin habit in Milwaukee and made his 
solemn profession in 1908. His first assignment 
was as a parish priest in New York. In his 
work with the young he conceived the idea 
of founding a society for boys. The Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade was formed in New York in 
1916. The purpose of this group was to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency and to draw the 
boys closer to their parishes. Most of the 
activity of Father Killian was centered about 
the Boys’ Brigade and the Third Order of 
St. Francis. The first evening course in boy 
leadership was organized by Father Killian at 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn. He also helped 
plan the boyology course at Notre Dame 
University and delivered a series of lectures 
during its second semester. In 1925 he was 
sent as a delegate to the International Child 
Welfare Congress in Geneva and to the In- 
ternational Catholic Youth Congress in Rome. 
Father Killian enjoyed a sabbatical year of 
travel in Europe and the Holy Land in 1937. 
Pope Pius XI made him a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulcher in 1939. 
Father Hennrich has been a member of sev- 
eral White House Conferences on youth work. 
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After several strokes the very apostolic life 
of the noted Capuchin was ended with his 
death on November 23rd, 1946. 


Il. Works: 

The books of Father Killian all deal with 
his experience in the Boys’ Brigade and the 
Third Order of St. Francis. Boy Guidance 
comprised the public lectures given by experts. 
The New Life and Seraphic Youth Companion 
are guides for young members of the third 
order. Watchful Elders is a guide for those 
who are obliged to give sex instruction to 
the young. Catholic Action Handbook is an 
English adaptation of the book by the Swiss 
Jesuit, Rev. J. Will. The Better Life explains 
the duties of a member of the third order. 


III. The Book: 

With the minds of many turned in the direc- 
tion of the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
Youth Guidance is the book suggested for 
them. Written from his wealth of experience, 
it embodies the technique and spirit of youth 
work. The first part deals with the detail 
work necessary in the formation of a solid 
organization. The second and larger section 
is concerned with the training of leaders for 


this work. The chapter that is concerned with 
recreation contains many helpful hints. Those 


engaged in work for the young will benefit 
from reading this book by a great lover of 
boys. 
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AUGUST BOOK REVIEWS 


Two War Memoirs 


Hugh Dormer’s Diaries. By Hugh Dormer. 
159 pps. Westminster: The Newman Book- 
shop. $2.50. 


With Love, Peter. By Christopher Hollis. 
221 pps. New York: Declan X. McMullen. 
$2.50. 


Many different books have come from the 
last war. Some have been written by prom- 
inent leaders who have taken us behind the 
scenes; others have been authored by ordinary 
soldiers who recorded the daily events of the 
war. The two books before us are concerned 
with the actions and reflections of two ordi- 
nary men. Hugh Dormer was the active 
soldier; Christopher Hollis was the desk 
soldier who writes of life at home in a world 
at war. 


Hugh Dormer was a young officer of the 
Trish Guards who volunteered for sabotage 
work behind the German lines in France. 
Twice he and his men parachute into France 
in order to destroy an enemy factory and 
mine. The one time he accomplished his ob- 
jective, the other time he did not. Without 
any help from the underground forces this 
small task force tried to accomplish its mis- 
sions. It encountered great difficulties from 
its lack of perfect knowledge of French and 
from the terrain. In fact one of the men had 
to feign dumbness in order to escape detection 
as an Englishman. One time they were pursued 
by bloodhounds and four of them were cap- 
tured. After each attempt was over, they had 
to make their way back to Paris and then 
walk over the Pyrenees into Spain and the 
safety of the English consulate. After the sec- 
ond trip Hugh Dormer was awarded the 
D. S. C. Upon rejoining his regiment he met 
a soldier’s death in the invasion of France. 

This is really one of the great books of 
this war. Its greatness does not lie so much 
in the simple, realistic narrative of dangerous 
enterprises, but in the spiritual stature of 
Hugh Dormer. Hugh was an intensely Cath- 
dlic hero. The things of God and the next 
world were very vivid in his life. The motto 
of his life was the family standard: “What 
God wills, I will.” That these were not mere 
words is evident from his thoughts concerning 
death. “If I die, I die happy serving God’s 
will—and if I live, perhaps it will be also 
in some inscrutable fashion according to that 
will. Either way I am at peace and content.” 





But his complete humanness is revealed when 
he confesses that in the midst of his pursuit 
by the Gestapo: “I prayed wildly to the 
Little Flower to save us, for I was tired and 
hungry and frightened again and had no desire 
any longer to be a martyr.” The first World 
War revealed that fine Catholic gentleman, 
Maurice Retour, and the second World War 
discovered another Catholic hero in Hugh 
Dormer. Catholic young men will be inspired 
by their contact with a real man and a real 
Catholic. 


With Love, Peter is a series of letters written 
by the author to his widowed sister. Christo- 
pher Hollis offers guidance to his sister Ruth 
and her three children. The problems of youth 
are accentuated in the time of war and sane 
advice is given to their mother. These lec- 
tures are filled with a practical Catholicism 
and urbane reflections on life. The publishers 
claim that this book is really a novel, despite 
its structure as a series of letters. This is 
difficult to see because of the lack of close 
continuity and the absence of a plot. This 
latest book by the scholarly member of Par- 
liament furnishes fine leisurely reading. 


The Acquinas Lectures of 1947 
St. Thomas and the Greek Moralists. By 
Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. 64 pps. Mil- 


waukee: The Marquette University Press. 
$1.50. 


History of Philosophy and Philosophical Ed- 
ucation. By Etienne Gilson. 49 pps. Mil- 
waukee: The Marquette University Press. 
$1.50. 

Each year around the feast of St. Thomas 
the Aristotelian Society of Marquette invites 
a scholar to deliver a lecture on some point 
of the philosophy of St. Thomas. In 1947 
two lectures were given because of the impos- 
sibility of Etienne Gilson being in the country 
at the regular time. The first part of the year 
Gilson spends in Toronto and the last part 
in France. 


Dr. Bourke, professor of philosophy at St. 
Louis University, gave the lecture at the usual 
time in the spring. He showed the influence 
of the Greek moralists upon the moral phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas. The Stoics and Aris- 
totle helped in the formation of Aquinas’ 
thought on the three fundamental ethical 
problems of the structure of the moral act, 
right reason as the rule of morality, and the 
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organization of the moral problems under 
the moral virtues. Professer Bourke has made 
a real contribution to the understanding of 
the ethical theory of the Master. 


Etienne Gilson is one of the foremost his- 
torians of philosophy in the world. His spe- 
cialty is the study of medieval philosophy. 
In the Aquinas lecture he is concerned with 
the best method of forming philosophers. He 
rightly makes the point that the student of 
philosophy and even the professor of philoso- 
phy are not necessarily philosophers. A_phi- 
losopher is only one who personally searches 
for the ultimate causes of all reality and is 
not satisfied with oft repeated phrases. Gilson 
maintains that real philosophers will be formed 
only by contact with the masters. For this 
reason he insists upon an intimate knowledge 
of the best thinkers of the past. A master 
will teach his pupil how to reason for himself. 
Naturally Gilson directs his readers to St. 
Thomas, as The Master. The book does not 
deal with a history of philosophy and philo- 
sophical education, but with the importance 
of the history of philosophy in philosophical 
education. This is a very provocative lecture. 


Primitive Man 


Protohistory. By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. 
391 pps. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. $4.00. 


Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D., is rightly 
considered one of the great leaders in the 
field of anthropology. One of his pupils, H. 
C. E. Zacharias, professor of history at the 
Catholic University of Peiping, is the author 
of this present semi-popular story of primi- 
tive man. The first chapter explains the vari- 
ous sciences that outline the picture of man 
and his culture. The remaining chapters trace 
the story of man from his first appearance 
on earth to the times of the Persian mon- 
archy. The development and decline of various 
cultures is described with clearness. This book 
is a good factual narrative of an interesting 
and important topic. 


Worthwhile Pamphlets 
for the Young 


The Questions They Always Ask. By Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Problems of Courtship and Marriage. By 
Rev. William S. Bowdern, S.J. 


Questions People Ask About Their Children. 
By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


All published by the Queen’s Work at 25 
cents per copy. 


The subject matter of these three excellent 
pamphlets is indicated sufficiently from their 
titles. They all combine the practicality and 
inspiration that our young people need. The 
answers are short and clear. Young people 
and those who work with the young will 
derive great profit from familiarity with these 
booklets. 


Books for Children—The Man Under the 
Stairs (Grail, 34 pp., $1.00) is the life of 
St. Alexis. It is told by the popular writer 
of juvenile works, Brother Ernest, C.S.C. On 
the night of his marriage he and his wife made 
private vows of chastity. That very same 
night he started out to live on the road as 
a beggar. After seventeen years he returned 
to Rome as a servant in his father’s house. 
He lived there unrecognized for another seven- 
teen years. On the day of his death a voice 
was heard urging the Pope to seek out the 
holy man who would save Rome by his 
prayers. Then Alexis was found dead, his 


‘ soul already in Heaven. Brother Ernest has 


told this simple tale in a manner that will 
appeal to young children. The book is very 
well illustrated. 


Chats with Little Children—The Australian 
writer, Reverend M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., is 
the author of this simple pamphlet on the 
instruction of children. The eight chats ex- 
plain the basic lessons of the catechism. This 
can be obtained’ from Radio Replies Press 
for $.15. 


v-—1e{ >— 


Best Sellers 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, published at the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


I. Suitable for family reading: 
Labor Unions in Action—Barbash 
Image of His Maker—Brennan 


Malabar Farm—Bromfield 
The Story of Chautauqua—Case 
Call for the Saint—Charteris 
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Home to the Hermitage—Crabb 

Michael—Dudley 

Many a Monster—Finnegan 

I Thee Wed—Gabriel 

The Case of the Lonely Heiress— 
Gardner 

Pilgrim’s Inn—Goudge 

God the Father—Guerry 

Father Dominic Barberi—Gwynn 

Lake Okeechobee—Hanna 

Poor Scholar—Kiely 

The Making of an Insurgent— 
La Guardia 

I Saw Poland Betrayed—Lane 

Throw Me a Bone—Lothrop 

Experiment in World Order—McGuire 

Jefferson the Virginian—Malone 

Gettysburg—Miers 

You and Your Doctor—Miller 

The Human Wisdom of St. Thomas— 
Pieper 

The Canticle of Canticles—Pouget 

The Last Billionaire—Richards 

The Babe Ruth Story—Ruth 

A Russian Journal—Steinbeck 

Fire—Stewart 

The End—Venning 

Toward World Peace—Wallace 

Sin of Angels—Wells 

The Federalists—White 

Lost Boundaries—W hite 

Letter from Grosvenor Square—Winant 

Spring Fever—W odehouse 


Battle Report: The End of the Empire 
—Karig 

The March of Muscovy—Lamb 

All Our Years—Lovett 

Memphis Down in Dixie—Mcllwaine 

The Wandering Osprey—Mackinder 

Saint Margaret of Cortona—Mauriac 

Supplement Two. The American Lan- 
guage—Mencken 

Inside Story of the Pendergast Machine 
—Milligan 

Brensham Village—M oore : 

The Forsaken Fountain—Murray 

Mademoiselle Lavalliere—Murphy 


. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not invalidate the book as a whole: 

Parris Mitchell of King’s Row— 
Bellamann 

Peony—Buck 

Free Admission—Chase 

A Treasury of Science Fiction—Conklin 

Power—Feuchtwanger 

The Marriage of Claudia—Franken 

Arabesque—H ousehold 

Nightshade—McCormick 

A Mask for Privilege: Anti-Semitism in 
America—M cWilliams 

My Flag is Down—Marcesa 

The World is Not Enough—Oldenbourg 


* Milk Route—Ostenso 


The Great Mischief—Pinckney 
The Proud Way—Seifert 
Reluctant Rebel—van de Water 
Tobias Brandywine—Wickenden 


II. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because contents and style are too 
advanced for adolescents: III. Suitable only for the discriminating 
Assessment of Men—OSS Assessment reader: 
Staff Temper the Wind—Davis 

A Guide to Confident Living—Peale The Goebbels Diaries—Goebbels 

Communism and the Conscience of the Sexual Behavior in the Human Male— 
West—Sheen Kinsey 

George Horace Lorimer and the Satur- 
day Evening Post—Tebbel 

The Economic Report of the President— 
U. S. President’s Committee 

Plunder—Adams 

My Uncle Jan—Auslander 

The Price of Power—Baldwin 

Abram Son of Terah—Bauer 

President Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War—Beard 

Storm Against the Wall—Cook 

The Echoing Green—Estes 

Dreadful Freedom—Grene 

The Death of Socrates—Guardini 

A Modern Law of Nations—Jessup 


The Golden Hawk—VYerby 


IV. Unsuitable for any class of readers: 
Headless Angel—Baum 
Devil Lord’s Daughter—Baume 
The Strange Blooming—Bellamy 
Enjoyment of Living—Eastman 
The Time is Noon—Haydn 
Touchstone for Ethics—Huxley 
Asylum for the Queen—Jordan 
The Song of the Flea—Kersh 
The Naked and the Dead—Mailer 
That Winter—Miller 
Never Love a Stranger—Robbins 
Such As We—Sichel 
The Continental Touch—Wechsberg 
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“I’m having my troubles.” a man com- 
plained to his friend at the club. “My wife 
tells me that almost every night she dreams 
she’s married to a millionaire.” 

“You’re so lucky!” exclaimed the friend. 
“Mine thinks that in the daytime!” 

e 

One day a Chicago radio announcer and 
ex-long-distance Olympic swimmer, was swim- 
ming way out in the middle of Lake Michigan 
taking a constitutional. 

Eventually he started back to shore and, 
when he got fairly close, noticed that a big 
crowd had gathered and was watching him 
from the beach. 

Ross knew what was coming: when he got 
to the beach he’d be surrounded and bom- 
barded with “Ohs” and “Ahs” and with a 
lot of silly questions. So Ross swam into the 
shallow water, stood up, shook himself and 
asked: 

“What city is this?” 

Everybody hollered: “It’s Chicago.” 

Ross said: “Oh, heck, I wanted Milwaukee,” 
dived back into the lake and swam away. 

e 

Oliver: “Is it true that it’s bad luck to 
have a black cat follow you?” 

Billy: “Depends on whether you’re a man 
or a mouse.” 

e 

For nearly a year, one of Hollywood’s 
biggest producers had been looking for a really 
good story, and at last was ready to listen 
to all comers. 

One day an unknown writer was ushered 
into his presence. 

“They tell me you have a great play,” said 
the producer, with a reassuring wave of the 
hand. “Go ahead and read it to me.” 

This was more than the author expected. 
Furthermore, he was afflicted with a severe 
stutter. But the chance was too good to miss, 
so he sat down and read the whole play, 
scene by scene. 

When he had finished, the producer yelled 
for his secretary. 

‘Sign this man at once,” he cried. “He’s got 
a new twist that’s sure box office. Every 
character in the story stutters!” 
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Lucid Intervals 


“Can you do double entry?” asked the 
employer of the prospective employe. 

. “I can do triple entry!” was the reply. 

“Triple entry ?” 

“Yes—one entry for the working partner 
showing the true profits, another for the 
sleeping partner showing small profits, and 
a third for the income tax collector showing 
a loss.” 

e 


My sister took her little girl shopping for 
a new pair of shoes. The salesman tried one 
shoe on the little girl. “Does it fit?” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” she said, “and it’s so pretty, too.” 

“We'll take it,” said her mother. 

As the salesman took it away, the little 
girl whispered to her mother: “The shoe feels 
so good and is so pretty. Could you please 
afford to buy me both of them?” 

e 

“Remember what I told you last Sunday, 
children, that you should all try to make 
someone happy during the week?” asked the 
Sunday school teacher. “Well, how many of 
you did so this week?” 

“J did, teacher,” volunteered one child 
brightly. 

“That’s fine,’ approved teacher. “What 
did you do?” 

“T went to see Aunt May,” replied the 
boy, “and she’s always happy when I go 
home.” 

® 

A man hurried into a quick-lunch restaurant 
and said: “Give me a ham sandwich.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, reaching for 
the sandwich; “will you eat it or take it 
with you?” 

“Both,” was the unexpected but obvious 
reply. 

® 

At a party one day violinist Jascha Heifitz 
was introduced to a prize fighter. 

“T see we’re in the same business,” said 
Heifitz. “We both earn our living with our 
hands.” 

The fighter eyed the violinist with admira- 
tion. 

“Say, you must be pretty good,” he said. 
“There isn’t even a mark on you!” 
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| CLASSIC COMMENTARY 


Back around the year 1938, The Liguorian published 
a series of articles by R. J. Miller, C.Ss.R., professor of 
sociology at the Redemptorist Fathers’ Seminary, Oco- 
nomowoc, Wisconsin, commenting word for word and 
line for line on the world-shaking encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI entitled “‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ or ‘‘Forty Years After’, 


with the sub-title ‘‘On the Reconstruction of the Social 
Order.”’ 





The articles, cut from the issues of The Liguorian in 
which they appeared, were at once adopted by many 
social science professors as basic class material. In the 
meantime, R. J. Miller continued for 10 years to work on 
them, to fill in with current facts and data, to bring them 
up to date, to make them the most completely factual 
commentary on the encyclical that has appeared. 


Now, for the first time, they appear in book form 
under the title ‘Forty Years After’’. Published by Radio 
Replies Press, the book has 328 fact-crammed pages, and 
it is already clear that the first edition will be sold out 
in a short time. Since it will take time to prepare a 
second edition, interested readers are urged to order a 
copy at once. Paper bound copies are $2.75, cloth bound 
$3.75. Use the handy order form below. 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Missouri 


Please send me copies of ‘‘Forty years After’. 


Paper Bound [] Cloth Bound [] 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ; , ZONE... STATE 
Check or money order enclosed [] Bill me [] 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGLE 


Reviewed This Week 
Big Town Scandal 
Carson City Raiders 
Easter Parade 
Melody Time 
Trapped by Boston Blackie 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventures in Silverado 
Adventures of Robin Hood, The 
(Re-Issue) 
Albuquerque 
Angels Alley 
Berlin Express 
Big Punch, The 
Bill and Coo 
Blondie’s Big Moment 
Blondie’s Reward 
Bold Frontiersman, The 
Boy Who Stoped Niagara, The 
California Firebrand 
Campus Sleuth 
Challenge, The 
Code of the West 
Dangerous Years 
Dead Don’t Dream, The 
Design for Death 
Docks of New Orleans 
Dude Goes West, The 
Enchanted Valley 
Fighting Father Dunne 
Fighting 69th, The (Re-Issue) 
Fort Apache 
Four Faces West (formerly They 
Passed This Way) 
French Leave 
Fugitive, The 
Fury at Furnace Creek 
Gallant Legion, The 
Gay Ranchero, The 
Give My Regards to Broadway 
Good News 
Green Grass of Wyoming 
Guns of Hate 
Hawk of Powder River, The 
Heart of Virginia 
If You Knew Susie 
Inside Story, The 
I Remember Mama 
Tron Curtain, The 
Jiggs and Maggie in Society 
Joc Palooka in Fighting Mad 
Kings of The Olympics 
Liebe Nach Notem (German) 
Little Ballerina, The 
Madonna of the Desert 
Miracle of the Bells, The 
Monsieur Vincent (French) 
My Dog Rusty 
My Girl Tisa 
My Wild Irish Rose 
Night Song 
Noose Hangs High 
Oklahoma Badlands 
Oklahoma Blues 
Old Los Angeles 
Olympic Calvacade 
On An Island With You 
Overland Trails 
Phantom Valley 
Prairie Outlaws 


Prince of Thieves, The 
Relentless 

Return of the Badmen 
Return of the Whistler, The 
Road to Rio 
Scudda-Hoo, Scudda-Hay 
Search, The 

Shaggy 

Six Gun Law 

Slippy McGee 

Smart Politics 

Song of Idaho 

Song of the Drifter 
Speed to Spare 

Tale of the Navajos 
Tarzan and the Mermaids 
Tender Years, The 
Tenth Avenue Angel 

13 Lead Soldiers 

Tioga Kid, The 

T-Men 

Tornado Range 

Trail of the Mounties 
Under California Stars 
Western Heritage 
Western Terror 

West of Sonora 

Where the North Begins 
Whirlwind Raiders 
Winners Circle 

Who Killed Doc Robin 
Wreck of the Hesperus, The 
You Were Meant for Me 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 


Reviewed This Week 
Assigned to Danger 
Close-Up 
Escape 
Time of Your Life, The 

Previously Reviewed 
Adventures of Casanova 
Alias a Gentleman 
Angry God, The 
Another Part of the Forest 
April Showers 
Argyle Secrets, The 
Arizona Ranger 
Beauty and the Beast (French) 
B. F.’s Daughter 
Big City 
Big Clock, The 
Big Fix, The 
Bishop’s Wife 
Black Bart 
Black Narcissus 
Blonde Ice 
Crossed Trails 
Body and Soul 
Bride Goes Wild, The 
Brothers, The 
Caged Fury 
Captain Boycott 
Captain from Castile 
Cass Timberlane 
Cobra Strikes, The 
Counterfeiters, The 
Daer Murderer 
Devil’s Cargo 
Double Life, A 
Emperor Waltz, The 
Fabulous Joe 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Farrebique (French) 

For You I Die 

Fuller Brush Man, The 

Half Past Midnight 

Hatter’s Castle 

Heading for Heaven 

Henry the Fifth 

Here Comes Trouble 

High Wall, The 

Holiday Camp 

Homecoming 

Ideal Husband, An 

I Walk Alone 

I Wouldn’t Be in Your Shoes 

Killer McCoy 

Let’s Live Again 

Life With Father 

Lightnin’ in the Forest 

Lost One, The (La Traviata) 

Main Street Kid 

Man from Texas 

Maria Ilona (German) 

Mary Lou 

Mating of Millie 

Meet Me at Dawn 

Miracle in Harlem 

Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House 

Mr. Reckless 

Money Madness 

Mourning Becomes Electra 

Naked City, The 

October Man 

Open Secret 

Opernball (German) 

Panhandle 

Paradine Case, The 

Pearl, The 

Piccadilly Incident 

Pirate, The 

Port Said 

Raw Deal 

River Lady 

Road to the Big House 

Saigon 

Sainted Sisters, The 

Showtime 

Silver River 

Sitting Pretty 

Sleep My Love 

Smugglers, The 

So This Is New York 

So Well Remembered 

Spaete Liebe (German) 

Springtime 

State of the Union 

Summer Holiday 

Take My Life 

To Live in Peace (Italian) 

To the Ends of the Earth 

Treasure of Sierra Madre, The 

Tycoon 

Unconquered 

Up in Central Park 

Voice of the Turtle, The 

Water Front at Midnight 

Whispering City : 

Will It Happen Again? 

Winter Meeting 

Woman from Tangier 





Woman in White, The — 


Woman’s Vengeance, A 
Your Red Wagon } 








